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Art. I. Ofthe Origin and Progrefi of Language. Vol. VI. 8v0. 
pp-473- 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


HE fingularly learned author of this work introduces the 

prefent volume, by reminding his reader of what is fufie 
ciently manifeft in every page of his writings,—his extreme 
veneration for the ancients, and, with a very few exceptions, 
his entire contempt for the moderns: 

‘In this introduction, it is proper to let the reader know, that, 
as I have learned my philofophy from Plato and Ariftotle, fo I have 
alfo learned any thing I know of the fine arts from the fame 
authors; and rhetoric particularly I have learned from Ariftotle’s 
three books upon the fubject. Whoever, therefore, thinks that 
thofe arts are fufficiently taught in the many modern books written 
upon the fubjeft,—or who thinks, that, by his own genius and na- 
tural parts, he can difcover every thing that is neceflary to be known 
in them, needs noi take the trouble to read this work; but may reft 
fatished with his own difcoveries, or with what he has learned from 
modern writers.” 

Having, in the firft three volumes, given an account of the 
origin of language, explained its nature, compared together 
different languages in order to fhew ‘wherein they feverally ex- 
celled or were defective, and treated of ftyle in general, Lord 


. Monboddo, in his fourth volume, divided ftyle according to the 


fubjects of which it treats, into fix different kinds; the epifto- 
lary, the dialogue, the hiftorical, the didaStic, the rhetorical, 
and the poetical. In that volume, and in the fifth, he treated 
of the firft four kinds of compofition;—the fifth kind, rhetoric, 
is the fubject of the prefent publication. 

In explaining the nature and the proper ufe of rhetoric, Lord 
M. follows the footiteps of his admired mafter, Ariftotle, in 
his three books on this fubject. He does not, however, en- 
titely confine himfelf to the plan of this work, but adds a variety 
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of ingenious remarks, the refult of his own reading and re. 
flection. The leading heads of this volume are, the matter 
and fubject of rhetoric; the ftyle of rhetoric; aétion or pro. 
nunciation ; characters of thofe who have excelled in the rheto. 
rical art; the oratory of Demofthenes, containing obfervations 
on his matter and ftyle. Under the head of ftyle, remarking 
the neceflity of being able to command, in {fpeaking, a great 
variety of words both proper and figurative or tropical, our 
author adverts to one of his favourite topics, the fuperior ex. 
cellence of the Greek language, particularly the language of 
Homer, and thus explains how it came to be fo rich and co. 


pious : 

‘ The language of Homer is in this refpect, as well as in every 
other, the moft perfect that is to be found in Greek, or in any 
other Janguape that I underftand: for he has not only many fyno. 
nymes; but, by vasious terminations and flections, by adding, 
taking away, and inferting letters, he has made the fame word dif. 
‘ferent from itfelf, without any change of the fenfe; yet not fo dif. 
ferent, but that it is eafily known to be the fame by thofe who have 
ftudied the art of his language. Now we are not to fuppofe, as 
many do, that this variety of words was taken from the feveral 
dialeéts of the Greek, fuch as the Doric, Jonic, Attic, &c.; for, 
in the firlt place, there is no evidence that thofe dialects exifted at 
the time that Homer wrote; or, if they did exift, they muft have 
been formed out of the fame language in which Homer wrote, not 
that language out of chem. And, fecondly, fuppofing thofe cialecs 
to have exiited at the time Homer wrote, we cannot believe that 

‘any author, much lefs fuch an author as Homer, would have writien 
a mongrel Babylonith diale&t, made out of the different dialects, 
then {poken in Greece, and which would not have been intelli- 
gible to any of the nations that fpoke any one of thofe diale&ts, 
The faét, therefore, appears to be, that the language, in which 
Homer wrote, was the learned language of Greece, and the lan- 
guage of their poctry, the firft writing among them*. Nor are we 
to wonder at its being fo rich and copious, that it feems not to be 
one, but many languages; for there is a language {till exifting, and 
preferved among the Bramins of India, which is a richer, and in 
every refpect a finer language than even the Greek of Homer. All 
the other languages of India have a great refemblance to this lan- 
guage, which is called the Shanfcrit: but thofe languages are diae 
lects of it, and formed from it, not the Shanfcrit from them. Of 
this, and other particulars concerning this language, I have got 
fuch certain information from India, that if I live to finifh my 
hiftory of man, which I have begun in my third volume of Ancient 
Metaphyfics, I fhall be able clearly to prove, that the Greek is de- 
rived from the Shanfcrit, which was the ancient language of Egypt, 
and was carried by the Egyptians into India, with their other arts, and 





_ “* Itis upon record, that Pherecydes was the firlt writer ef prole 
in Greek.’ 
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into Greece by the colonies which they fettied there. This is a 
moft curious and important fact in the hiflory of man; bet for our 
prevent purpole it is fufficient to ob/erve, that it is a great beauty of 
a language, to have fuch a variety in the found of the fame words, 
if that introduces no confufion, and is agreeable to the rules by 
which the language is formed. 

¢ But though the Greek of later times has not that variety of 
found of the fame word without any change of the fignification, yet 
it has a great number of words which are fimilar both in their 
found and fignification, though not exs&tly denoting the fame 
thing. Thefe are words formed by derivation, compofition, and 
flection, the three great arts of language, without which it would 
have been impoffible to have connected together millions of words, 
fo that they could be comprehended in the memory and readily 
ufed*. All thefe words, however different in their found and fig- 
nification, come all under the denomination of words profer; for 
there is nothing in them that can be called trope or figure. But even 
in thefe the language of Homer is more rich than any other lan- 
guage in Greek, but not fo rich as the original language, the 
Shanfcrit, in any of the three articles I mentioned, derivation, 
compofition, or flection: and particularly it has in it words of won- 
derful compofition, fome of which I have been fhewn.’ 


To trace the origin of the Greek language to the Sanfcrit, 
as the ancient language ef Evypt, is a new and curious invefti- 
gation, which we earneftly wifh this learned philologift may 
live to complete. 

On the fubject of compofition, Lord M. remarks, that the 
firft writing was probably in fhort fentences, connected toge- 
ther by the fenfe, yet independent of one another: but he 
ftrongly exprefles his difapprobation of this kind of ftyle, when 
it is the effeét of labour and ftudy: 


* This ftile, which was neceffary before the art of compofition 
was invented, is imple and pleafant. But when it was ftudied, asa 
beauty, by Salluft and Tacitus and their modern imitators, it is, I 
think, very bad writing; for itis impoffible that it can be beauti- 
ful, wanting art and that variety which is effential to beavty. But 
in Salluft I think it is tolerable ; and though | cannot praife ir, it 
does not give me offence. But wh re there is point and turn af- 
feed, and a fudied obfcurity, which is the cafe of Tacitus, and 
fome of his modern imitators, | ibiik it is the workt file that can 
be written. ‘Lhere are, 1 know, readers that delight in decypher- 
Ing fuch enigmatica! fentences, and Hatter themfeives that they not 
Only read but invent. Bot for my port, I have no fuch pleafure; 
and any time that ] may have beflowed upon expounding thole 
oracles of wifcom that are fuppofed to be contained in toe fhort 
fentences of Tacitus, J have trought very ill employed, not find- 
ing ro them all that wifdom which fome think they difcover in him ; 
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but only a very common fenfe, and perhaps not a true one, or not 
belonging to the fubject.’ 

Treating of melody and rhythm, a fingular notion is ad. 
vanced, that finging is more natural te man than fpeech; and 
that, therefore, men fung before they fpoke. In confirmation of 
this opinion, it is obferved, that language came from the fouth 
and eaft, the inhabitants of which countries are more mufical 
than thofe of the north and wett: 


‘ Hiftory informs every man who ftudies it in the grand and 
comprehenfive view of the hiftory of the fpecies, that language and 
the race of men came from the fouth and ealt. Now, the people 
there are much more mufical than in the north and weft, where they 
appear to have almoft quite loft thofe mufical talents, which they 
brought with them from the fouth and eaft: and the further north 
they have gone, the more they have loft of thofe talents; fo that, 
as Lemmius, the Danith miffivnary among the Laplanders, in- 
forms us, thefe people, though undoubtedly they came from a 
country far to the ealt, could hardly be taught the common church 
tunes. But there is a fouthern and eaftern nation, with which we 
are pretty well acquainted, F mean the Chinefe, who retain the 
mufical genius of their country fo much, that they have a much 
greater variety of mufical accents upon their fyllables than the 
Greeks had: for the fame monofyllable among them, by being 
differently accented, fignifies nine or ten different things; fo that 
their language, confifting of no more than three hundred and thirty 
words, ferves all the purpofes of a highly civilifed life. Mr. Bevin, 
the gentleman whom [ have mentioned in my fifth volume, was fo 
obliging as to let me hear him {peak fome Chinefe, and, as far as I 
could obferve, their tones did not rife fo high as the acute accents 
of the Greeks; but the notes were very much divided, and the in- 
tervals very fmall, fo that the mulic of their language refembled, 
in that refpeé, the finging of birds. Whether they did not vary 
their monofyliables, by pronouncing them longer or fhorter, I for- 
gor toa him; but I think it certain, that as rhythm ts an effential 
part of mulic, they could not have had fo much mufic in their Jan- 
guage without rhythm; and J am perfuaded that they diftinguifh in 
that way the fenfe of feveral of their monofyllables, as we know the 
Greeks diftinguifhed fome of their words, by the length er fhortnels 
of the fyliables. 

* Of the Chinefe language I have fpcken in page 108 of this 
volume; and | will only add here, that it is the grea.elt phenome- 
non of the language kind that is to be found on this earth: for it i 
a language without any of the three arts of derivation, compofition, 
and fie&ion, without one or other, or all of which, I fhould have 
thought it impofible to have formed a language, which could ferve 
the purpofes of a life of civility and arts, fach as that of the 
Chinefe. It is, as ] have obferved in the pailage above quoted, in 
that infantine ftate of articulation, when men had only learned to 
articulate fingle fyllables, but not to put them together in ear» 
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for there muft be a progrefs in all arts, from what is fimpleft and 
eaficit, to what is compound and more difficult. 

‘ The firft words, therefore, were as fimple as poflible, being 
only monofyllables ; and there, I think, itis natural to fuppofe thae 
they would {top a wnile; and by giving tones and rhythms to thofe 
fyllables, expreis their wants and defires, and fo keep up an inter- 
courfe with one another. In this ftate, | imagine, the language 
remained for fome time, even in Egypt, where 1 fuppofe it to have 
been firft invented: and while it was tn that ftate, it found its way 
to China, with other KEgyprian arts, and particularly hieragryphicad 
writing, which M De Guignes has thewn came from Kgypt to 
China. See vol. 34. of che Memoirs of the French Academy. The 
Chinefe, who, I believe, are, as Dr. Warburton has faid, a dull un- 
inventive people, have preferved both the language and the writings 
of the Egyptians as they got them, But in Egypt I do not believe 
that either of thefe arts continued Jong in fo infantine a ftate. 
That alphabetical characters were invented there 1 think there can 
be no doubt, and alfo the three great arts of Janguage, derivation, 
compofition, avd fleftion. When they had got fo far in the art of 
language, words of many fyllabies became ablolutely neceflary: the 
tones and rhythms of the monofyllables were neverthelefs {till pre- 
ferved; and in this. maoner was formed fuch a language as the 
Shanfcrit, which is now difcovered to have been the ancient lan- 
guage of Egypt, and of which the Greek is a dialect. Thus was 
completed the moft wonderful of all human arts, by which about 
five millions of words were fo connected together, as to be compre- 
hended in the memory, and readily ufed, and at the fame ume 
pronounced with a beautiful variety of melody and rhythm. 

‘ But to return to the mufical accents of the Chinefe language. 
The queftion is, Wirether they firft learned to articulate their mo- 
nofyilable, and then learned thefe mufical notes by which they dif- 
tinzuifh them one from another? or, whether they firit praétifed 
mufic, and then learied articulation? And it appears to me very 
much more probable, that having firft fung, whether by inftinét, or 
having learned it from the birds; and after that, having learned 
from tome nation with which they had an intercourfe, to articulate a 
few founds, they ftill continued to fing, and, as it was very natural, 
joined their mufical tones to their articulace founds, and fo formed 
amufical language, and at the fame time fupplyed the defeéts of 
their very fcanty articulation.’ 

How far thefe ingenious conjeCtures are founded in fad, 
cannot be determined without a more perfect acquaintance with 


the hiftory of the Eaftera languages, than Europeans have 
hitherto been able to gain, 

_Rifum teneatis amici ?—Lord M. condefcends to become a 
difciple of that modern fine gentleman, Lord Chefterfield. In 
the following paragrapt, he fully adopts the Chelterfieldian 
doctrine, that it is ungentlemanlike to laugh. 
© The Ridiculous is a kind of file which, according to my obfer- 


Yatlon, is becoming every day more and more common, both in 
S 3 private 
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private converfation and public fpeaking: and people laugh now 
at fo many different things, that it is not eafy to fay at what they 
Jaugh. Qovintilian has beftowed a long chapter upon the Ridi. 
culous: but L think he has not explained it fo well in many words 
as Ariflotle has done in two, where he fays that the y:Aco, or Ridje 
culows, 18 aseryos avwdivry that is, the deformed without burt or mif- 
chief. And with this definition of Ar:itoile Cicero agrees, when he 
fays, that Locus autem et regio quafi ridiculi, turpitudine et deformitate 
quadam continetur. \t ts therefore che oppofice of the Beautiful; and 
as there is the fame knowledge of contraries, fo that we cannot 
know any one thing without knowing at the fame time what is 
contrary to it, this accounts for laughter being peculiar to our {pecies, 
2s no animal upon this earth, except man, has any fenfe of the 
Beautifu!, and confequently of the Deformed. And the higher our 
fenfe of beauty is, the more lively, and the more correct a: the fame 
time, will our perception of the Ridiculous be; whereas thole, who 
have not a correct tafte of the Beautiful, will be diipofed to laugh at 
they do not know what; and hence it is, that laughter is fo com- 
mon among vulgar men. But men of exalted minds, and who have 
a high fenfe of the Beautiful and Noble in characters and manners, 
are very little difpofed to laugh; for, though they perceive the 
Ridiculous, they are not delighted with it. ‘This we obferve 
among the [ndians of North America, whom we call Savages; for 
not Ooly in their public aflemblies, where they deliberate upon fate 
affairs*, there is the greateft gravity and dignity of behaviour ob- 
ferved, but in their private converfation there are none of thofe vio- 
lent burfts of laughter which we fee among us; nor do you obferve 
in acompany of them fo many peopie laughing and fpeaking at the 
fame time, that one can hardly underftand what is faid, or what is 
the fubject of the laughter. ‘This I have been affured of by feveral 
perfons, who have lived for years among them, underitood and {poke 
their language, and converfed familiarly with them +. Thofe people, 
we mult, | am afraid, allow, have a higher fenfe than we of what is 





‘ * Dr, Franklin in a pamphlet, wich he has publifhed, con- 
taining, among other things, Remarks upon the Savages of North 
America, fays, that in thele affemblies they behave with the greatett 
order and decency, without having any need of a fpeaker, iuch as 
in our Houle of Commons, who is often hoarfe with calling so order. 
Every fpeaker in thofe Incian aflemblies is heard with the greateft 
attention, and after he has fat down, before another rifes they wait 
a while to know whether he has any thing to add.’ 

‘ + I know three gentlemen who were in the fervice of the Hud- 
fon’s Bay Company, and lived in that country, one of them twenty- 
nine years, another twenty-four, and the third feventeen. The 
firft gentleman I mentioned was three years by himfelf, without 
any other European, among a nation of Indians far to the welt of 
Hudfon’s Bay, who ride oo hortevack, and are from thence called 
Equeftrian Indians, by whom he was moft hofpitably entertained, 
provided with every thing he wanted for food and raiment, and all 
without fee or reward,’ 
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hesutiful, graceful, and becoming in fentimentsand behaviour. The 
enerality of men among us are fo much difpofed to laugh, ‘that 
they do not diftinguith properly betwixt the fubjects of laughter and 
thofe of admiration. Thus we commonly laugh at a witty or 
~ clever faying ; whereas we fhould admire tt, and approve of it with 

a {mile exprefling pleafure. Such men do not appear to know, 

that the paffion which excites laughter is contempt; and the proper 

objet of contempt is vanity, without which the meanett animal 

that God has made is not contemptible: and therefore we do not. 
laugh at the foolifh abfurd things which any idiot fays or does; but 

‘fhe is vain, and thinks he is fpeaking and acting very properly, 

we defpife and laugh at him. The objects, therefore, of ridicule 

are confined to our {pecies, as well as the fenfe of it. And in this 

way I underftand what both Ariftotle and Cicero fay of it. 

‘ T would have thofe who indulge themfelves fo much in laugh- 
ter, look at themfelves in the glafs when they laugh, and attend to 
the noife they make; for there are ‘many people who have faces 
not otherwife difagreeable, but which they disfigure very much 
when they laugh. And fome of them make a noife upon that occa- 
fion which is very difagreeable, and indeed is hardly human. It is 
true that the dulce logui, and the ridere decorum, qualities which 
Horace fays he poffefled when he was young, are the gifts of na- 
ture; but fuch men, though they be obliged to fpeak, whatever 
their natural tone of voice may be, are not obliged to laugh. And 
they fhould confider that. men of genius and an exalted mind are 
not at all delighted with the ridiculous, though, as 1 have obferved, 
they muft perceive it; but their delight is in the beautiful, which, 
as | have fhewn elfewhere, is the only pleafure of our intellectual 
nature.” 

The principles and rules of rhetoric are well illuftrated in 
the examples of eloquence, which our author brings from the 
Grecian and Roman writers, and particularly in an excellent 
critique on Demofthenes, in which the fubjeét and the ftyle of 
his orations are diftinétly confidered, and fully illuttrated, 
The volume concludes with an account of an oration, pro- 
nounced at Oxtord, by Lord Mansfield, on the fubje& of Dee 
mofthenes’s oration De Corond. 

Though we cannot think, with this enthufiaftic and ve- 
nerable admirer of former times, that nothing is improved in 
England fince the days of Milton, but that, on the contrary, 
every thing has grown worfe, and, among other things, Jan- 
guage; we allow that there are faults in the prefent fafhion- 
able mode of writing and fpeaking, which a judicious at- 
tention to the precepts of Ariftotle and Lord Monboddo might 
correct, E 
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pus volume confifts of eleven original communications, to« 
gether with the abridged account of two papers from the 
French ‘fournal de Chirurgie and our Philofophical Tranfac. 
tions. 

The firft article is a Cafe of a Compound Frafture of the Leg, 
with Remarks. By Mr. Henry Yates Carter, Surgeon at Kett- 
ley, near Wellington, Salop. 

This cafe is rendered curious on account of the leg being 
preferved, although the mufcles were almoft completely divid- 
ed: we are told, * that the lower part of the leg, with the 
foot, remained hanging only by a {mall portion of the gaftroc. 
nemius internus mutcle.’ 

The fecond cafe is of a boy whofe head was prefled in an 
engine employed for draining a coal-mine? It is related by 
the fame writer. The injury was extenfive, and the boy, 
though he recovered in other refpects, loft the fight of both 
eyes. | 


3+ Cafe of a Boy whofe left Leg and Thigh, together with Part of 


the Scrotum, were torn off by a Slitting Mill. By the fame. 

In this dreadful accident, the Jad’s great toe was caught bee 
tween the pinion wheels, while the mill was at work. The 
confequence was, that the toe faftened, and the limb was gra- 
dually drawn in, and erufhed it as it went, till the mill had 
reached clofe to his body. At that initant, a man, hearing his 
cries, came to his relief, and forcibly tore him from the ma- 
chine. The boy lingered till the fixth day from the accident, 
when he died. In this cafe, no hemorrhage enfued from the 
divifion of the crural artery. 


Cafe of a fungous Enlargement of the Extremity of the Female 
" Uitoe, cab Remarks. By Me T . Hughes, goad Water, 

Gloucefterfhire. 

This fungus was extirpated by the knife. The cure was 
retarded by frequent fuppreffions of urine. 


5. Cafe of Emphyfema, brought on by fevere Labour Pains. By 
Mr. R. B. Blagden, Petworth, Suflex. 


6. An Account of the fpontaneous Cure of an Aneurifm. By the 
fame, 

This difeafe (No. 6.) was occafioned by puncturing the 
artery with a lancet. After fix months, a tumor was formed 
nearly as large as a crickei ball, hard, and having in it a {trong 
pulfation. ‘he arm w:s thrunk and cold, and no pulfe was 


perceptible at the wrift.—After a fhort time, the tumour be- 
gan 
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an to Heflen, and gradually difperfed: the arm acquired its 
warmth, and the pulfe at the wrift was again to be diftinguifh. 
ed.—Mr. Blagden thinks that this cafe ferves to confirm the 
opinion, that mature is capable of effeCting the cure of aneurifmg 


folely by he: own efforts, 


7. Some Remarks on the Anguflura Bark. By Mr. George 
Wilkinton, Sunderland. 

Mr. Wilkinfon’s experiments and opinions coincide with 
thofe of Mr. Brande, who has lately publifhed a treatife on this 
bark; (fee Review, New Series, vol. vii. p. 398.). In enume- 
rating the virtues of this drug, he appears, however, to be too 
fanguine : its utility we can readily allow, for we have often 

roved it: but while, with Dr. Pearfon, we rank it as a me- 
dicine that will produce the effects of the warm vegetable bitters, 
bug with greater eflicacy, we cannot admit, for many reafons, 
that, in cafes where the Peruvian bark has hitherto been exhi- 
bited, this new drug is a preferable medicine. Nothing is fo fure 
to bring a remedy into difrepute, as to attribute to it a variety 
ef powers, difcordant among themfelves. 


8. An Account of two Cafes of Polydipfia, or exceffive Thirft. 

Exceffive thirft is a frequent fymptom of other difeafes, but 
it does not often occur as conftituting a difeafe itfelf. It 
may indeed be doubted, whether, in the prefent inftances, it 
can with propriety be termed a difeafe, fince its prefence never 
deranged the health of the body, and its abfence was then only 
noticed when the body was under the influence of fome com- 
plaint.—Under whatever name it pafles, it is certainly a rare 
occurrence, and, as fuch, worthy of notice.—Two perfons, 
one a poor woman in Paris, the other a labouring man in this 
country, drank daily fixteen or more quarts of liquor; princi- 
pally water. In both cafes, the pradtice had been of long con- 
tinuance. 


9. An Account of the good Effects of Electricity in a Cafe of Pa 
ralytic Affection. By William Gilby, M.D. Birmingham. 
Dr. Gilby endeavours * to prove, that, in thefe cafes, the 

electric {parks fhould be taken from the mufcles which are anta- 

gonifts to thofe that are contracted.’ 


10. Otfervations on fome Epidemical Effeéis. By Mr. William 
Blizard, F.R.S. and S.A. Surgeon to the London Hof- 
pital. 

_ Mankind, as Mr. Blizard juftly obferves, are very generally 

interefted in inquiries into the nature of epidemical effects on 


the human body; and the fubject requires great elucidation. 
The 
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. The varying and unexpected appearances of the fame difeafe, 
at different feafons, plainly point out the influence of an 
agent, againft whofe attack we are not guarded ; and this agent 
frequently proves to be fome epidemical difpofition, which 
afterward manifetts itfelf by clear figns. ‘To obferve whether 
there be a reigning epidemical conititution, or general tendency 
to particular complaints, is furely an object of importance; 
and the hints furnifhed by Mr. Blizard may tend to promote 
the inquiry. 

His introductory reafoning, in which he attempts to fhew 
how epidemical caufes act on the body, is rather obfcure, nor 
will it admit of abridgement: we fhall, therefore, only extra 
the facts on which his theoretical reflections are founded : 

‘ In the autumn of-1787 aman was admitted into the London 
Hofpital on account of a hurt of the head. After a few days a 
confiderable degree of eryfipelatous inflammation appeared over the 
whole fcalp. ‘Ihe evacuations were larger tha would have been 
judged proper had the nature of the fymptom been clearly under- 
ftood. The men died. Eryfipelas foon generally appeared both in 


the hofpital and out of it; and almoft every cafe of injury of the’ 


fcalp, however flight, was attended with more or lefs inflammation 
of the eryfipelatous kind *. 

‘In the beginning of the year 1789, in feveral recent cafes of 
fyphilis, in which mercury was in ufe, diftrefling ulcerations ori- 
ginated in the tonfils, which became worfe during the employment 
of the mineral. On difcontinuing the mercurial preparations, em- 
ploying the warm bath, and wafhing with foft gargarifms, they all 
got wellt. 

‘ The difeafe called the Mumps (Cyxanche parotidea) is under- 
ftood to be frequently fucceeded by {ymptoms of inflammation in 
the breafts of women and #effes of men. A few years fince this 
complaint appeared in feveral patients at the hofpital, Not one of 
thefe cafes was fucceeded by the different fymptoms in the fexes: 
but at the very fame time there was a remarkable number of in- 
ftances of inflamed breafts and teltes without any known caufe 
whatever f. 

‘ Hernia humoralis, and fpafmodic affections about the neck of 
the bladcer and urethra are fometimes of general occurrence. In 





* * Contemporary inftences of gouty inflammation, frequently 
obfervable in confequence of flight cafual irritation, feem alfo 


ftrikingly to evince the power of epidemical caufes in predifpofing 


parts to be varioufly affected.’ 

* + Thefe ulcerations were widely different from thofe about the 
mouth which are of common occurrence in mercurial courfes.’ 

* { Inftances of this kind, and of the retroceffion of gouty and 
erythematous inflammation, may poflidly one day prove tome kiad 


of fimilarity of itructure or function, in diftant parts, affected toge- 


ther, or ia fucceilion, by the fame caufes.’ 
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squary, 1791, they were common fympioms of gonorrheea. About 
he fame time allo cafes of iuppreffion of urine frequently happened 
withoat the leatt ‘u!picion of gonorrhoeal taint. 

‘In two cafes of fimple fra€ture of the thigh, at the fame 
time in the hofpital, without comminution or much contufion, 
delirium took place within a few days of the accidents. The like 
fymptom occurred at another hofpital at the fame period, in feveral 
cafes of fimple fracture. In thele initances the delirium fubfided, 
and the patients did well, without any other remarkable event. 

‘ A difpofition to inflammation and abfcefs reigned during the 
whole of the lait autumn, and ftill prevails. ’ 

‘ During the months of Oéober and November abfceffes in the 
neighbourhood of the bladder and rectum were very common. At 
preient the di{pofition, in refpect of particular parts, appears to be 
changed. The extremities feem to be more ftrongly difpofed to 
inflammatory attacks than the perineum and contiguous parts. 
Many have been the inftances that have lately occurred of inflam- 
mation, and its confequences, in the arms, legs, fingers, and toes. 
In fome of them the immediate occafion has been fo very trifling, 
that ic is no wonder it was fuppofed inadequate to the effect, and that 
virulence was reforted toin accounting for the confequences. This 
has been the cafe, particularly, in thofe little accidents ftudents are 
liable toin their anatomical refearches. The appearance that is 
commonly confidered as conclufive in thefe and fimilar cafes, there 
ie reafon to believe ought to be viewed in a very different light. 
The red ftreaks that are fo alarming to thofe who are ready to ad- 
mit abforption of poifonous matter, are generally no more than ex- 
prefions of extraordinary irritability, the effects of which are pro- 
pagated in the vafcular parts, along the fides of the abforbents: for 
they more frequently arife from harts, in which no poffible virulence 
can be introduced, than in cafes of inoculation, fyphilis, &c. ® 

‘ The inftances of inflammation in the perinzeum were attended 
with circumitances that feem interefting, as leading to ufeful dif- 
tindions, 

‘1. Old urethral obftru€tion was one of the diftinguifhing cir- 
cumftances. ‘The irritation, fo common in this cafe, produced the 
moft dreadful confequences during the period mentioned. ‘The in- 
flammation was {ure to proceed to abfcefs, and floughing of the 
cellular fubftance and membranous part of the urethra; fo that in 
caie a clicharge of the matter did not happen, either by nature or 
art, before the buriting of the urethra, the urine infinuated itfelf 
into the furrounding parts, and produced extenfive gangrenous de- 
iiruction. 

* 2. When no obftruétion in the urethra had pre-exifted, on the 
membranous part becoming comprefled either by the {welling in 
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‘* Numerous facts, fimilar to the following, might be ad- 
duced in i!luttration of this remark:—A gentleman received a flight 
hurt in one of his toes; the confequences were, much pain, red 
freaks from the foot along the leg and thigh, and a {mart fever. 


Means for allaying irritation removed the fymptoms.’ 
) the 
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the perinzum or the prefence of matter, a difficulty in voiding the 
prine or total fupprefion was the confequence. On the abatement 
of the inflammation, or the difcharge of the matter, the excretion 
became as free as before. 

¢ 3. In fome cafes, from the want of an externcl opening, the 
evolved air, and volatile pungent particles from the putrefied cel. 
Jular membrane, penetrated very extenfively from the perinzum 
vpwards to the pubis and abdomen, exciting inflammation, a gan. 

renous tendency, and emphyfema with crepitation to the touch, 

* In one of the cafes that occurred I was miftaken in opinion ag 
to the caufe of the fwelling, &c. about the hypogaltric region, in 
thinking that the urine had efcaped into the cellular membrane, 
Upon making an ample opening in the perinzum the urine was 
voided without any trouble, not a drop efcaping by the wound, ané 
thé nature of the fympioms was clearly afcertained.’ 


The advantages which may be derived from purfuing this 
fabject, are thus enumerated : 


¢ The nature of fymptoms that may fwpervene in wounds, and 
other accidents, wil] be better underftood. 

¢ The reafons why certain operations at one time prove generally 
foccefsful, and at another time otherwife, will appear. 

¢ The periods when particular parts of the body may more or lefs 
fafely bear operations will be pointed out. 

* The obfervation fo frequently made at hofpitals, ** That many 
cafes of the fame nature happen together,” will be explained. 

¢ Why ulcers, &c. throughout an hofpital, fuffer.a change of 
condition from favourable to unfavourable, and wice ver/a, at 
nearly the fame inftant of time, will not appear fo extraordinary ®, 

‘ The various effects, at different times, of applications, &e 
will be lefs often afcribed to wrong caufes. 

‘ The power cf epidemical caufes may undoubtedly derive much 
additional force, or be diminifhed, by many circumftances. The 
effects of the various degrees and modes of congregation of men in 
cities and familtes,and particularly in hofpitals, fhould be attentively 
confidered, as being highly interefting, and much requiring eluci- 
dation +.’ 

11. Account of a Method of curing Burns and Scalds. By Mr. 
David Cleghorn, Brewer in Edinburgh. 

This article, which is communicated through the means of 
Mr. John Hunter, certainly deferves attention.—1n cafes of burns 
and fcalds, the remedy on which principal dependance is placed, 
is vinegar, With this the injured part is to be kept conftantly 
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** On a fudden thiftis g of the wind, for initance, to the eaft 
from the oppofite point, I have feen aimoft every fore in the hofpi- 
tal prefently affume a bad afpea.’ 

* + Accurate analyfes of the air of hofpitals, thips, camps, marfhy 
parts of land, &c. made ag varicus times, could not fail of proving 
Curious and ufeful.’ 
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wet; the vinegar fhould be frequently changed, and the 
‘ot overflowing with the moifture. ‘Tvhe application 
is generally made cold, but, in fome cafes, the vinezar has 
been a httie warmed ; its ufe fhould be continued for feveral 
hours —-Such are the general direétions for a mode of practice, 
of which we can venture to fay that whoever tries it will expe- 
rience its efficacy. We will, however, hint to Mr. Cleghorn, 
that the fuccefs of his method does not depend on any peculiar 
quality folely poflefled by yinegar: many other cold fluids have 
fimilar properties ; for, on a conftant application of coldnefs and 
moiffure, the cure depends, We know, from the experience of 
many years, that cold water will produce the effects which are 
here attributed to vinegar; and the application of water has 
thefe advantages: It is cheaper than vinegar: it can be had 
when vinegar may not be eafily or at al] procured; and it can 
be ufed in cafes, where, from the violence of the injury, vine- 
gar would prove too ftimulating.—On the other hand, in fome 
injuries, the flimulating quality of the vinegar might increafe 
its utility—Cold vinegar, then, in large quantities, (for the 
fluid fhould be conftantly flowing over the injured part,) is the 
remedy recommended in recent accidents.—When ulceration 
has taken place, the fore muft be healed with other applications. 
Mr.Cleghorn’s mode is this : 

‘ The firft dreffing I ufe is a common poultice made of bread and 
milk, with a little fweet oil or frefh butier init. 1 lay the poultice 
clofe to the fore, and ufe no gauze or cambric between them. The 
firft drefling fhould remain fix, or, at moft, eight hours, and when 
it is removed the fores muft be covered catirely with chalk 
finely pounded or fcraped (for, inftead of pounding the chalk, I 
generally bold a lump of it over the fores, and f{crape it with a knife 
upon them) till the powder has abforbed the matter or ichor from 
the fores, and appears quite dry all overthem. A frehh poultice 
is then laid over. the whole, and the fame fort of drefling with chalk 
- _— is repeated morning and evening till the forenare 

ealed. 

* In fome cafes, after the fecond or third day, if the fores are on 
apart of the body where it is difficult to keep the poultice from 
fhifting, I ute, inftead of it, a platter, pretty thickly fpread, of the 
common white lead ointment through the day, (covering the fores 
previoufly with chaik,) and chalk and poultices through the night as 
already diredted. I alfo ule the fame kind of whie cintmeat, Gce- 
caiional’y, through the day, when J think the conftant renewa! of 
poultices has foftened and relaxed the fores to» much; acircum- 
tance which, norwithitandiog the abforbeat quality of the chalk, 
will, at times, in fome degree happen. 

‘ In cafes where tnere are large biilters, before f apply the vine- 
gar, 1 open them with a pin or a lancet in different parts, and 
Scnily prefs the watec out of them with a linen clogh. The intea- 
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tion of this js to bring the vinegar to at more clofely upon the burnt 
fiefh, and [ have found it to have an excellent effect. 

¢ Whilft any of the fkin of the bliflers remains on the fore, 
matter will form and lurk under it, which cannot be reached by 
the chalk. New punétures, therefore, mult be made at every dref. 
fing, whenever matter (which muft be gently preffed out with a 
cloth) is feen lurking, and as foon as the fkin has Joft its toughnefs 
fo much that it can be feparated from the fore without irritating it, 
which in general is the cafe on the fecond or third day, it ought to 
be gently and gradually picked off when the fores are dreffed, and 
plenty of chalk inftantly laid on to prevent any bad effects the air 
might have on fores in a ftate fo highly fufceptible of injury. 

‘ In fevere cafes, or fuch as are attended with excoriation or lofs 
of fubftance, when the vinegar is not applied within twenty-four 
hours of the time the accidents happen, it almoft always gives 
confiderable pain; but if the patient can endure it, the fores may 
fafely be wetted all over for a quarter or half an hour, or even 
much longer. The fmarting is no doubta little irkfome, but it is 
worit at firft, and, at any rate, goes off immediately upon difconti- 
nuing the vinegar, and leaves the fores in a much cooler or lefs 
inflamed ftate. If the patient, however, cannot or will not bear 
the vinegar on the raw and tender parts of the fore, I then cover 
thofe parts clofe with a plafter of the white ointment, and wet all 
round them with the vinegar for a quarter or half an hour, or 
longer. The ointment is then taken off, and the fores are covered 
with the powdered chalk, and a poultice laid over all; and they 
are afterwards to be treated, in all refpects, till they heal, as the 
feverer fort of fores, to which the vinegar has been early applied, 
are already direéted to be, after the pain and heat have left them.’ 

From this method, Mr. C. obferves, that his cures are al- 
moft always effected without leaving any mark or fcar. 

The two remaining articles in this volume are, an account 
of the cure of a preternatural anus ; with remarks on the hiftory 
and treatment of cafes of this kind; extrated from 2 paper of 
M. Default, in the Fournal de Chirurgie: and, experiments 
and obfervations on the matter of cancer, from Dr. Crawford’s 
paper in the Philofophical Tranfactions. 0. 
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Aet. III. Difcourfes, chiefly on the Evidences of Natural and Re- 
wealed Religion, By John Sturges, LL.D. Chancellor of the 
Diocefe of Winchefter, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majetty. 
Svo. pp. 454. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


A FTER the many excellent treatifes, both fcientifie and po- 

pular, which have been written in defence of religion, 1¢ 
may perhaps be thought wholly unneceflary to increafe the 
number. ‘The public faith, it will be faid, may furely, by this 
time, be fafely refted on the proofs which have been fo fully 


ftated, and fo frequently repeated, by a long feries of writers, 
from 
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fom the Reformation to the prefent time ; and the labours of 
learned and ingenious men may now be more advantageoufly di- 
rected into lefs beaten tracks of inquiry, or employed in a way 
more immediately fuited to the peculiar character and circum- 


ftances of the prefent times. It ought, however, to be confi- 
dered, that the public tafte in writing, as in every thing elfe, is 
continually varying ; and that if this tafte be not in fome degree 
confulted in the inftruction of the rifing generation, it is not 

robable that they will be induced to pay a due attention to 
the abftract fubjects of theology and morals. Many, who 
would have thrown afide with difguft the fyftematic treatife of a 
Puffendorf, will be enticed into moral wifdom by the lively and 
captivating pen of a Paley ;—and thofe who might find the mafly 
fentences of a Barrow too cumbrous for their faculties, or the 
clofe and methodical reafoning of a Clarke too fatiguing to their 
underftandings, may be pleafed and inftructed by fuch lighter 
and more general views of religion, as may be given in dif- 
courfes of the prefent fafhionable form. 

The judicious and learned author of this volume has rendered 
an eflential fervice to the public, by ftating the leading heads 
of argument in defence of natural and revealed religion, without 
the formality of logical arrangement, in difcourfes of a mode- 
rate length, written in a ftyle equally free from the drynefs of 
fcholaftic difquifition, and the loo{enets of juvenile declamation. 
The natural evidences of the being of a God, a providence, and 
afuture ftate; the fitnefs and efficacy of the means employed 
by God in revealing his will to mankind; the fufficiency and 
clearnefs of the proofs of divine revelation from miracles; the 
force of the evidence arifing from prophecy ; the confirmation 
given by Chriftianity to the doctrine of a future ftate; the fea- 
fonablenefs of the time of our Saviour’s appearance ; the doc 
trine of fcripture concerning the death of Chrift as a facrifice for 
fins, and concerning the influence of the Holy Spirit; the differ- 
ent characters of the Mofaic and Chriftian difpenfations; are the 
principal theoretical fubjects treated in this volume. To thefe are 
added a few difcourfes on more mifcellaneous topics. On fubjects 
which have been {Srapien difcuffed, it would be unreafonable to 
expect much originality :—it is fufficient to fay, that thefe dif- 
courfes contain a clear and interefting reprefentation of the 
ground of religious and Chriftian faith, without minutely dif- 
cuffing, but, at the fame time, not wholiy overlooking, points of 
theological controverfy. The writer’s candour is itrongly ex- 
preffcd in a difcourfe on moderation with refpeét to religious dif- 
ferences, in which the duty is recommended from the following 


confiderations ; * that the bulk of mankind muft always be de- 
termined 
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termined to the religion they profefs by circumftances out of thei¢ 
own power ; that, even fuppofing them at liberty to chufe for 
themfelves, there are many difficulties in making fuch a choice, 
and perfons with the beft intentions may be ied to form very 
different conclufions ; that the fubjects of difpute are for the 
moft part fuch, as do not concern the great and effential parts 
of our duty ; and that, where opinions are the moft unreafonable, 
and the corruptions of religion the grofleft, there are many, who 
do not act up to the abfurd and bad principles they profefs, and 
who are reafonable and good men, notwithftanding the dotrines 
of the church to which they may belong.’ 

This difcourfe concludes with the following liberal remarks 
refpecting Roman Catholics : 


« There cannot be a more ftriking inftance of the corruptions, to 
which a religion is expofed, and of the changes which may be produced 
in it by men to make it fabfervient to their own interefts or ambition, 
than the flate of Cariftianity under the church of Rome. We can- 
not fee without aftonifhment the immenfe fabric of power, which 
that church ere&ted on'a foundation, in which human power has 
properly no part; and the policy and crimes, with which it was 
fupported. In the worft periods of her hiftory, when her power was 
at its height, and the temptation and ability of committing crimes 
the greateft, there was no meafure fo violent, none fo perfidious, 
none fo fanguinary, which fhe ferupled to employ for the accom- 
plithment of her purpofes. Viewing her amidft fuch tranfaCtions, 
we do not wonder to fee her the diftinguifhed obje& of the divine in- 
dignation ; and the part fhe then acted feems abundantly to juftify 
the application of fome of the prophetic fcriptures to her, as the an- 
tichriftian power marked out by them, as the great tyrant and cor- 
ropirefs of the Chriftian world. Since that time, happily for her- 
felf as well as the reft of mankind, her power has declined. We 
no longer hear of Popes dethroning monarchs, and giving away 
kingdoms, of involving whole countries in diffentions and war; we 
no longer hear of enormitiesin themfelves and their court, of which 
the molt profligate temporal prince would be afhamed *. With the 
diminution of exceffive power (with which mankind can fo little be 
strutted) her rulers are become more decent, more moral, more hu- 


—— 


* * For the corruptions of the church of Rome, for its acquifition 
and abufe of power, fee Dante, inf. Can. xix. where he applies to 
it what is faid of Babylon, the great harlot, in the Rev. ch. xvii. 
Petrarch. Epif. fine Titulo 5. 8. 16, and Sonn. Part 3. De /empia 
Babilonia— Fiamma dal ciel—Fontana de dolore—L’avara Babilonia; 
Machiavel. lit. Fior. Lib. i. .p. 11. 23, 24. ed Barretti; & Guic- 
ciardini Iit, Lib. iv. towards the latter part, in a Jong paflage left 
out in the commen editions, but added at the end of the Venetian 
ed. fol. 1738. 

*‘ Icite for my prefent purpofe thefe authors by preference, as 
Tsalians and Catholics.’ 
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mane; and if they are funk from the rank of formidable princes, 
they at leaft approach nearer that of Chriftian bifhops *. 

* But notwithftanding this, her doctrines, fome of them derived 
from the worft times, remain fixed upon her by virtue of her own 
principles, though they may not in practice be now carried into 
their full effect. To propagate and fupport a religion, which re- 
commends the moit extenfive benevolence, and teaches the mof 
improved morality, by perfecution armed with all its terrors, by 
flaoghter, by devaftation, by executions; to confider every crime, 
even of the blackeft kind, fan@ified by this end ; to offer the human 

edients of pardons and findulgencies, in order to exempt men 
from moral obligations, and to make them eafy under the violation 
of them, are dottrines and practices which ftill remain authorifed by 
the infallible voice of her Popes and the decrees of her councils; and 
are wonderful inftances of the degree of perverfion, to which the 
beft inftitutions are liable in the hands of men. 

‘ But with whatever feverity we may treat the audacity and fagi- 
tioufnefs of thefe ecclefiaftical politicians, however we may execrate 
the principal actors, who employed the name of Chriltianity to thefe 
criminal purpofes, however we may reprobate fuch corruptions as are 
repugnant to the whole tenor of it; who can hefitate a moment in 
believing, that, in paft times as well as the prefent, throughout the 
vaft extent of territory which popery has overfpread, in our Own 
country as well as in others, there is and has always been a vatt 
proportion of benevolent and virtuous Catholics, who would abhor 
the confequences to which fome principles of their religion would 
Jead them ; who would deteft being the authors of calamities and 
mifery to their fellow-creatures, by whatever religious diltin€tions 
they may differ from themfelves ; who, from their own reafon and 
natural fenfe of things, muft be perfuaded, that thofe who live well 
will be accepted by God, and that no human expedients will avail 
to protect men in immorality +?’ 

In 
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‘ * The Pope in thefe days—ftat magni nominis umbra.’ 
LuCAN. 

* + To the Catholics (and in fome degree perhaps to all men pro- 
fefling bad or unreafonable principles) may be applied what Cicero 
fays of Epicurus and his followers: Mihi quidem, quod et ipfe bo- 
nus vir fuit, et multi Epicurei fuerunt, et hodie funt, et in amici- 
tlis fideles, et in omni vita conflantes et graves, nec voluptate fed 
officio confilia moderantes, hoc videtur major vis honeftatis et minor 
voluptatis. Ita enim vivunt quidam, ut eorum vita refellatur ora- 
tO; atque ut ceteri exiftimantur dicere melius quam facere, fic hi 
mihi videntur facere melius quam dicere. De Fin. ii. 25. 

‘ The difpofitions of the Catholics towards as can hardly be 
eftimated with more juftice by the tendency of fome of their doc- 
trines, than our difpofitions towards them could by the perfecuting 
fpirit of our penal laws againit popery. Thefe laws were diated 
recentibus odiis, and were to be juftified (if any thing could juility 
them) by political neceflity. It is a circumflance fortunate and ho- 

Rey. Nov. 1792, i norable 
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In a difcourfe on univerfal notions, Dr. Sturges, after Dr, 
Beattie and other advocates for the fyitem of Common Senfe, 
maintains, that thofe religious truths, and moral principles, in 
which mankind have almoft univerfally agreed, muft for that 
reafon be true. 

The appendix to thefe difcourfes contains many judicious and 
important remarks on Mr, Hume’s Effay on a particular Pro. 
vidence and a future ftate; and on his Dialogues concernin 
Natural Religion: with conjectures and reafonings of the An. 
cient Heathens concerning a future State. E 

s 





Art. 1V. The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antos 
ninus, A new ‘iranflation from the Greek Orivinal; with a 
Life, Notes, &c. By R. Graves, M. A. Rector of Claverton, So- 
meriet, late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxon, and Chaplain 
to the Countefs Dowager of Chatham. 8vo. pp. 377. 5s. Boards, 
Robinfons. 1792. 

Wy) B4teven paradoxes or abfurdities modern philofophers 

may be able to detect in the fyftem of the ancient Stoics, 
it is an unequivocal proof of its general merit, that fome of 
the firft characters of antiquity are to be found among the dif- 
ciples of the Porch. The good emperor, Marcus Aurelius 

Antoninus, is well known to have been an illuftrious ornament 

of this fchool. He was diftinguifhed not only by that virtuous 

Magnanimity, which Stoical principles feemed more imme- 

diately adapted to infpire, but by qualities of a more attractive 

kind, modefty, humanity, generofity, and piety. Thefe vir- 
tues were, from his earlieft years, cherifhed by the precepts of 
philofophy. In the midift of the avocations of his imperial dig 
nity, he always found leifure for philofophical ftudies ; and it 
was his cuftom, in order to ftrengthen his virtuous principles 
and habits, occafionally to commit his thoughts and reflections 
to writing. !t was this practice which gave rife to his excel- 

Jent manual of moral reflections, entitled * Meditations,’ which 

has happily efcaped the ravages of time. 

The Englifh reader is indebted to Mr. Graves for giving to 
this valuable relic of Stoic morals a modern Englith drefs; 
hereby acquainting him with the manner in which one of the 
mott virtuous and excellent princes thought, and with the fen- 
timents which occupied his mind in the moments of folitary 





noratle to the prefent times, that we have in great meafure dil- 
armed them: and no longer treat as enemies, but receive as faithful 
fubjects and good citizens, thofe catholics, who have given folema 
affurances of obedience to our civil government, and difclaimed the 
principles which rendered their religion {ufpicious and hoitile to it.” 

reflection. 
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reflection. This work has been already twice tranflated into 
Englifh, within the prefent century : but the firft tranflation, 
by Jer. Collier, abounds with vulgar-and ludicrous expref- 
fions ; and the fecond, printed at Glafgow, though in the 
main correct, is fo deficient in elegance, as to leave ample 
room for the prefent attempt. If the learned reader will com- 
pare the following paflage with the original, he will entertain, 
on the whole, a favourable opinion of this tranflation : 


‘ When you are provoked at the impudence of any one, imme- 
diately afk yourfelf this queftion, ‘‘ Is it poflible that there thould 
be no impudent people in the world?” It certainly is not poflible. 
Why then fhould you expect impoffibilities? For this very man 1s 
one of thofe impudent fellows, who, you acknowledge, muft necef- 
farily be in the world. ; ; 

« Have the fame queftion ready at hand, and apply it to the in- 
fidious, faithlefs, and every kind of vicious perfons, For, when 
you recolle€&t, that it is impoffible but fuch wicked wretches fhould 
exift, this will make you more indulgent to the faults of indi- 
viduals, 

‘ It will alfo be very ufeful to confider, what particular virtue 
nature has implanted in men againit any particular vice. For, 
againft ingratitude, fhe has given us lenity and patience; and, 
againft other vices, other antidotes. 

‘ At all events, you have it in your power to inform better, one 
that has wandered from his road: for every one that acts wrong has 
miffed his aim, and has gone out of his way. But, in reality, 
what injury have you fuffered? For you will find, upon enquiry, 
that no one of thofe, againft whom you are exafperated, has done 
any thing by which your mind is rendered lefs perfect. Now, ia 
your mind alone, any thing really evil or detrimental can have its 
exiltence. 

‘ And what great harm is there, or what is there unufual, that 
an ignorant fellow fhould aét as fuch? Confider, if you yourfelf 
are not rather to blame, for not having forefeen, that fuch a cha- 
rater would act in fuch a manner: for you had {ufficient aids from 
reafon and knowledge, to fuppofe, that it was probable, fuch a man 
would thus offend you; yet, forgetting this, you are furprifed that 
fuch a man fhould be thus guilty, 

* But, more efpecially, turn to yourfelf, when you accufe any 
one of breach of promife, or of ingratitude: for the fault is evi- 
dently your own, when you trufted that a man of fuch a difpofition 
would be true to his word; or that, when you beftowed a favour, 
you did not do it difintereftedly ; and did not think that you 
received a fufficient reward from the generous action itfelf. 

* For, what more would you defire, when you have done a kind 
Office toany one? Is it not fufficient, that you have acted, in this 
inftance, agreeably to your nawwre? And do you expect a reward 
for it? As well might the eyes or the feet expect to be rewarded 
for performing their refpective offices. For, as each of thefe was 
formed for a particular purpofe, and when they have acted accord. 
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ing to their deftination, they have gained their end ; fo man, being 
born for benevolent actions, when he does a kind office to any one, 
} or aéts in any way for the good of the community, does what he 
was formed for, and has obtained his utmoft perfection.’ 
+ The noble fentiments of this paflage are fully, though per. 
— haps fomewhat too paraphraftically, reprefented by the tranf- 
lator. If he has ever deviated from the {pirit of his original, it 
has been chiefly where he has introduced a phrafeology more 
properly Chriftian than Stoic; for example, where, for the 
original phrafe, trav odwy g’ces, ** the nature of the univerfe,” 
1 he has fubftituted, “* the difpenfations of Providence.’ Such 
liberties tend to a mifreprefentation of ancient tenets, which 
ought to be carefully avoided. 
1 The tranflator has added a few notes: others might very 
properly and advantageoufly have been felected from Gataker, 


hi E. 


Art. V. Rinaldo, a Poem; in Twelve Books: tranflated from 
ih the Italian of Torquato Taflo. By John Hoole. 8vo. pp. 326. 
| 6s. Boards. Dodfley. 1792. 


ME: Hoote’s abilities, as a tranflator of Italian poetry, are 

too well known to require our commendation: it will 

{uffice to fay, that we here meet with the fame eafy and harmo- 

. nious flow of verfification, which we have hitherto obferved in 

- his poems. By tranflating into Englifh this juvenile perform. 

ance of Taflo, he has afforded opportunities of gratification te 

thofe, who are delighted with the hiftory of romantic exploits, 

and fupernatural exertions. He has done more, indeed :—by 

defcribing the milder paflions of the human breaft, and by 

fhewing the progrefs of natural feelings and affe€tions, he has 

opened a fource of pleafure to thofe who love to trace the com- 
mon, but interefling, emotions of the youthful mind. 

The hero of this piece is the Rinaldo, mentioned by Ariofto; 
one of the famous Paladins of the court of Charlemagne. The 
poem confifts of a detail of the exploits atchieved by him for the 
| love of the fair Clarice, whom, in the end, he marries. Ne- 
| ver did knight do more for his miftrefs, than Rinaldo! to foi- 

low him through his adventures, or to recount their numbers, 
would be impoffible : let thofe who defire to be furprized and 
{ terrified, read and admire. It is enough for us to fay, that, 
i amid the romantic and flighty effulions of a youthful imagina- 
tion, we meet with traces ‘ of the genius that was afterwards 
| ‘ to produce the JERUSALEM DELIVERED.’ 

HL Mr. Hoole thinks that Spenfer was acquainted with the 
i poem of Rinaldo; and that the ftrong painting of the Valley 
iq ef Defpair, in the prefent performance, furnifhed the Engl 
poe 
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oet with thofe hints which he has fo wonderfully worked up 
in the ftory of the Red-crofs knight. As fome of our readers 
may wifh to compare thefe paflages, we will extract this part as 
a {pecimen of the work; prefixing the original Italian: 


¢ Quivi era un’uom, d’affai frana figura, 
Che foltegno del braccio al mento fea, 
E con fembianza tenebrofa e fcura, 
Gli occhi pregni di pianto al ciel volgea: 
In ogni atto di lui gravofa cura, 
E duo! profondo impreffo fi vedea: 
La bocca apriva, e queruli Jamenti 

uindi fpargeva in dolorofi accenti, 

Quanto alla valle ria pid Pavvicina 
1] cavalier, pit crefce in Jui Ja pena, 
Tal ch’ oppreffa dal’ duol l’alma mefchina 
Reggerfi, e refpirar puote a gran pena; 
Ma pur fenza arreftarfi egli camina 
Per |’ampia ftrada, che Ja dritto il mena, 
Sin, che giunto a quel’ uomo, in lui mirando, 
Sente il martir nel petto ir formontando. 
Giace !a valle tra duo monte afcofa, 

Da’ quali orribil? omba in lei deriva ; 
L’aria ivi ’] giorno appar si tenebrofa, 
Si colma di {qualor, di gaudio priva ; 
Com’ altrov’ é, quando alma e luminofa 
Fiamma i color non fcopre, e non ravviva; 


La terra ancor di fpoglie atre e funefte, - 
oe 


La fronts) tergo fuo ricopre e veite. 
Sorgon con’foiche e velenofe fronde 
uivi piante d’ignota orrida forma, 

Ed in quelle s’annida, e fi nafconde 

Di neri infaufti augelli odiofa torma ; 

E I’ un ttridendo ail’ altro ognor rifponde 

Con fuon, ch’ a luogo tal ben fi conforma ; 

Quel neiofo a ferir va |’ altrui core, 

Sicche ben par la valle del dolore.’ 


‘ There fate a fhape, that feem’d of human kind, 
On his fad arm his drooping head reclin’d. 
Squalid his mien; tears trickled from his eyes 
With upward gaze directed to the kkies ; 
While from his lips, in chiil affl:ction’s tone, 
He breath’d the loud complaint and mingled groan. 
* Soon as the knight approach’d this mournful vale, 
He felt increafing pangs his heart affail : 
Such pangs he never till that day confefs’d, 
Such pangs as all his vital powers opprefs’d. 
Onwara he pafs’d, and filenc {till purfu’d 
The guiding path, till nearer now he view’d 
This child of woe; and, as he gaz’d, he drew 


Infectious grief, that deep and deeper grew. 
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« Between two hills conceal’d the valley lies 
Two hills that intercept the cheering fkies 
With horrid gloom, where {carce a joylefs ray 
Through lazy vapours gives a doubrful day, 
Such as we fee ere yet reviving light 
Reftores the colour’d tints obfcar’d by night. 
The earth around difplays a baleful fcene, 
With plants and herbage of funereal green : 
‘There trees, of forms unknown to mortal eye, 
From fable leaves envenom’d juice fupply, 
Where black ill-omen’d birds fecurely reit, 
And build, in odious flocks, their frequent neft ; 
Thefe, each toeach, in fhrieks their wants impart, 
In fhrieks that pierc’d the fhuddering hearer’s heart |? 


Mr. Hoole points out fome other paflages, in which he 
thinks that Taffo has furnifhed hints to later poets ; and fome 
which he himfelf feems afterward to have expanded and im- 
proved, in order to introduce them into his more perfcét poem, 
In whatever way the queftion may be decided refpecting the imi- 
tators of Taflo, his own obligations to others are very frequent 
and apparent. To notice one inftance out of many: the meet- 
ing of Rinaldo with Floriana, queen of Media; his entertain- 
ment at her court; the queen’s paflion for the knight; their 
fubfequent adventures ; till, being warned by a dream, the faith- 
Jefs hero flies; all thefe are the exact circumftances attending 
Dido’s paffion for AZneas;—and indeed much of the ninth 
book is a tranflation of Virgil’s words.—In proof of our af- 
fertion, we fhall only produce the addrefs of Floriana to her 


nurfe ; 
‘ My Helidonia! by whofe tender care 
I liv’d when firft I breath’d the vital air, 
From whom thefe lips the milky moifture drew, 
In whom alone a mother’s name ] knew, 
Affiit me now—when ftrange defires infeft 
The deep receffes of my virgin breaft: 

* Vet fcarcely known, {fo ftrong this evil grows, 
As threatens fcon my wretched days to ciofe. 
My foffering from thefe foreign guefts | date, 
"he elder rules thy Floriana’s fate— 

Ah! feeft thou not how beauty, valour, grace, 
Excel in him, the firft of human race. 
Ah me!—ah! never, never thence to part, 
How deep his form is imag’d in my heart! 
How every action to my fight appears ! 
How every word itill vibrates in my ears! 
Ah! mother, fhall I dare to thee proclaim 
My fecret with to indulge this wretched flame? 
But whither rove ] ?—firft let earth enhume 
My living body in her opening womb, 
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Ere, chaftity, I break thy facred tiem 
lf death awaits—! ftand prepar’d to die. 

If our limits would allow us, we fhould with pleafure give 
the romantic epifode of the Knight of the Tomb, whofe unfor- 
tunate hiftory, with that of his Clytia, is, in fact, Ovid's 
ftory of Cephalus and Procris :—but, as we muft avoid extenfive 
quotations, we fhall conclude with the elegant verles, in which 
the author addrefles his performance to his. father : 


‘ Thou earlieft fruit of my creative powers, 
Dear produce of a few fhort ftudious hours, 
Thov, flender volume! child of fancy, born 
Where Brenta’s waves the funny meads adorn ; 
To thee may friendly ftars protection give, 
And grant thee life when I hall ceafe to live ; 
And may’ft thou, rark’d with learning’s favourites, know 
Thofe honours which the learn’d alone beltow. 
Ere him thou feeft, whofe name, the boatt of years, 
Dwells in my heart, and in thy front appears, 
Whofe honour’d name with thee vouchfafes to reft, 
(Too poor a manfion for fo great a guett !) 
Go firlt to him, from whom my birth I drew, 
(Whate’er my gifts, to him thofe gifts are due) 
He, with a glance, that Nature’s depth explores, 
And fearches all Creation’s hidden ftores, 
Surveys thy faults that undifcover’d lye 
To the fhort vifion of this feeble eye ; 
And with that hand, which to the meafur’d clofe 
Of fabling verfe, can join the truth of profe, 
Shall add thofe charms that grace the poet’s rhymes, 
And fend thy fame to far-{ucceeding umes.’ 

A well-engraved head of Taflo, from a drawing by the in- 
genious authorefs, Mifs Knight, and alfo one of the very re- 
fpectable tranflator, are prefixed to this volume.—For our ac- 
counts of Mr, H.’s tranflations of Taflo’s Jerufalem, of Meta- 
ftatio, and of Ariofto, fee our General Index, Clafs Poetry. O 

e 





Art. VI. Poems, By G. Dyer, B. A. late of Emanvel College, 
Cambridge. 4to. pp. 54 38. Jobnfon. 1792. 

j" a fenfible preface, Mr. Dyer informs us of the motives 
Which gave birth to the prefent productions. * He has 
fometimes compofed a verfe, as a relaxation from feverer ftu- 
dies ; to raife his fpirits when they have been low; to amufe 
himfelf in illnefs; or to pals away the languor of fleeplefs 
hights.’"—-He adds, © As his addrefles, therefore, have of late 
years been made to the Mufe, merely to fuit his own conve- 
hence, and fometimes only when he could find pleafure in no 
other company, he cannot reafonably complain, if fhe be not 
T 4 over 
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over liberal of her favours.’—Refpecting the opinion of critics, 


he obferves, that 

* He will not fay he is unconcerned about his reception with 
thefe gentlemen, nor wholly unprepared for their cenfure. To 
himfe!f, however, thefe Poems have already anfwered two valuable 

urpofes. ‘They have fometimes afforded him recreation, when 
little elfe could; and fome entertainment to perfons, whole friend. 
fhip he prizes. With the public they muft take their chance. Bur, 
whatever reception they meet with, he can with trath declare, he 
is by no means fatisfied with his own performances; and that he 
even fees imperfections in them, which he has not, at prefent, time 
to correct,’ 

Mr. Dyer’s poetry has afforded us pleafure. His verfes are 
fenfible and nervous, if they do not abound in fplendid images 
ry, nor in glowing fi€tion. His poems, however, are fometimes 
rendered obfcure by allufions to circumftances which require 
to be explained at the bottom of the page; and which, by draw- 
ing our attention from the text, injure the effect of the whole, 
For the fame reafon, the frequent introduction of paflages imi- 
tated from other writers, is injudicious: if thefe are marked as 
imitations, our progrefs is ftopped by continual references ; if 
left unmarked, they lead to a fufpicion of the author’s poverty 
of invention. Poets have been too fond of introducing fenti- 
ments borrowed from ancient writers: thefe may fometimes 
give a grace and value to their compofitions, but, in general, 
they require an apology ; and if they admit of excufe more rea- 
dily than fimilar copies of contemporary productions, it is only 
becaufe they are lefs univerfally known or remembered. 

The following ftanzas are taken from an Ode on the Spring: 
‘ 1 too the vernal influence feel, 
And join the rapt’rous choral fong, 
Mufing fmooth numbers *, as I fteal, 
Oh Cam! thy banks along. 
Though on thofe banks no myrtle breathes perfume, 
r No rofe unfolds its blufhing beauties there, 
No tulip there difplays its gaudy bloom, 
No ftately lilly decks the gay parterre ; 
Inclos’d within the garden’s fair domain, 
Thefe all in fultan pride ftill keep their fplendid reign, 


Yet wild flow’rs o’er the fimple fcene 
Warm’d by the touch of gentle May, 
Spring up to life, a num’rous train, 
Softly {weet, and neatly gay. 
To me the violet hath a balmy {weet, 
To me the kingcup {catters golden hues, 
E’en in the primrofe modeit beauties meet, 
E’en the meek daify can inftruct the mufe ; * 


——* 





‘ * pylveltrem tenui mufam meditaris avena. Viroit. Ecl. 1.’ 
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Roving with filent eyes * the loves to ftand, 
. And e’en in field-flowrs views a mafter’s matchlefs hand, 


And fee! the glowing fun-beams play, 
Dancing on the crifped ftream ; 
While thoufand infedts, light and gay, 
Swift o’er the furface fkim +. 
Nor does in vain the fwan majettic fail, 
Nor fervid bees rove on the flow’ry brink, 
Nor fithes down the filver current feal, 
Nor little fongfters on the margin drink; 
Then wild with blifs fhiver the painted wing f, 
Or to their feather’d loves their fweereft wild notes fing.® 


We fhall felec&t the Ode on the Morning, as affording ¢ 
more favourable fpecimen of Mr. Dyer’s poetry: 


¢ Child of the light, fair morning hour, 
Who fmileft o’er yon purple hill! 
I come to woo thy cheering pow’r, 
Befide this murm’ring rill |]. 
Nor I alone—a thoufand fongtters rife 
To meet thy dawning, and thy fweets to fhareg 
While ev’ry flow’r that {cents the honied air, 
Thy milder influence feels, and fheds its brighteft dies. 


And let me hear fome village fwain 
Whittle in ruitic glee along ; 
Or hear fome true love’s gentle pain 
Breath’d from the milkmaid’s fong. 
Wild are thofe notes, but {weeter far to me 
Than the foft airs borne from I[:alian groves : 
To which the wanton mufe and naked loves 
Strike the wild lyre, and dance in gamefome glee. 


o 





And rofy health, for whom fo long 
Mid fleeplefs nights I’ve figh’d in vain, 
Shall throw her airy veitment on, 
And meet me on the plain. 
Gay laughing nymph, that loves a morning fky; 
That loves to trip acrofs the {pangled dews; 
And with her finger dipp’d in brighteft hues, 
My faint cheek fhall the tinge and cheer my languid eye. 


_ —— 
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Totumque pererrat 
Luminibus tacitis 
* + Some lightly o’er the current fkim, 
Some fhew their gaily gilded trim, 
Swift glancing to the fun. Gray’s Ove on Spxinea.’ 
* } In fond rotation {pread the painted wing, 
And fhiver every feather with defire. THomson’s Sprinc.’ 
. |] Ady Typo Vibupopas NAb WiTUiy MbWOAL, Tyra, Se 
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Then will I tafte the morn’s (weet hour, 
And, finging, blefs the new-born day ; 
Or, wand’ring in Amaoda’s bow’r, 
Rifle the fweets of May: 
And to my fong Amanda fhall attend, 
And take the pofie from the fylvan mufe ; 
For fure the virtuous fair will not refufe 
The mule’s modeft gifts, her tribute to a friend.’ 


An elaborate and acute inveftigation of the dodtrine of fub. 
fcription to the thirty-nine articles, by the author of thefe poems, 
has lately made its re-appearance, in a fecond edition, of which 
we propofe to give an account in a future Review; the firft 
edition, (which was never advertifed for fale,) not having been 
noticed in our publication. 0 

4 
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Art. VII. The Robbers. A Tragedy. Tranflated from the Ger. 
man of Frederick Schiller. 8vo. pp. 220. 3s. Robinfons. 1792. 


REFEXED to this play is the following advertifement: 


‘ The author of this tragedy, Mr. Schiller, was educated in 
the Ecole Militaire, founded by the Duke of Wirtemberg. At the 
age of twenty-three, he wrote this piece, which procured him the 
higheft reputation over all Germany ; but the rigour of that infti- 
tution, to whofe difcipline he was then fubjected, being adverfe to 
fuch purfuits, he was prohibited the ufe of his pen, under pain of 
imprifonment. . Indignant at this unworthy reftraint, he left his 
native country, and now refides.at Manheim, where he has the title 
of Avlic Counfellor of the Palatinate of Bavaria. Befides this tra- 
gedy, he is the author of two others, The Con/piracy of Fiefco, and 
Cabal and Love. He was likewile employed.lately in the com pofi- 
tion of a tragedy on the ftory of Don Car/os; but whether it is yet 
finifhed or mot, is uncertain.’ 


The tranflator of this tragedy has given fo juft a character 
of it in his preface, that we fhall infert a part of his obferva- 
tions : 

* Of this moft extraerdinary produftion, The Tragedy of the Rob- 
éers, it is probable that different opinions may be formed by the 
critics, according to thofe various ftandards by which they are in 
ufe to examine and to rate the merit of dramatical compofitions. 
To thofe who have formed their tafte on Ariftotelian rules, derived 
from the meagre drama of the Greeks, or on the equally regular, 
though more varied, compofitions of the French flage, accommo- 
dated to the fame rules, this tragedy, as tranfgrefling againft the 
two chief unities of time and place, will be judged a very faulty 
compofition. But even to fuch critics, if they are endowed with 
any real perception of the fublime and beautiful, this compofition 
will be acknowledged, in {pite of its irregularity as a whole, to 
abound with pailages of the moft fuperior excellence, and to exhibit 
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ftuations the moft powerfully interefting that can be figured by the 
ee the other hand, to thofe who are difpofed to confider a 
frit adherence to the unities, as a factitious criterion of dramatic 
merit, as originating from no bafis in nature or in good fenfe, and 
as impofing a limitation on the {phere of the drama, by excluding 
from it the moft interefting actions or events, which are incapable 
of being confined within thofe rules, this performance will be found 
to polefs a degree of merit that will entitle it to rank in the very 
firt clafs of dramatical compofitions. ‘This tragedy touches equally 
thofe great matter-fprings of terror and of pity. It exhibits a confli& 
of the paflions, fo trong, fo varied, and fo affecting, that the mind 
is never allowed to repofe itfelf, but is hurried on through alternate 
emotions of compaffion and abhorrence, of anxiety and terror, of 
admiration and regret, to the cataftrophe. The language too is 
bold and energetic, highly impaflioned, and perfectly adapted to 
the expreflion of that fublimity of fentiment which it is intended to 
convey. 

‘ A diinguithing feature of this piece, is a certain wildnefs of 
fancy, which difplays itfelf not only in the delineation of the per- 
fons of the drama, but in the painting of thofe fcenes in which the 
action is laid. ‘This ftriking circumftance of merit in the tragedy 
of the Robbers was obferved and felt by a critic of genuine tafte, 
who, in an excellent account of the German theatre, in which 
he has particularly analyzed this tragedy, thus exprefles himfelf: 
The intrinfic force of this dramatic charater, (the hero of the 
piece,) is heightened by the fingular circumftance in which it is 
placed. Captain of a band of inexorable and fanguinary banditti, 
whofe furious valour he wields to the moft defperate purpofes ; 
living with thofe aflociates amidft woods and deferts, terrible and 
favage as the wolves they have difplaced ; this prefents to the fancy 
a kind of pre:ernatural perfonage, wrapped in all the gloomy 
grandeur of vifionary beings *.” 

* But the circumftance which of all others tends moft powerfully 
to increafe the intereft of this tragedy, while it impreffes on the de- 
lineation of its {cenes a ftrong ftamp of originality, is the principle 
of fatalifm, which pervades the whole piece, and influences the 
conduct of the chief agents in the drama. ‘The fentiment of moral 
agency is fo rooted in the mind of man, that no fceptical fophifiry, 
even of the moft acute genius, is capable of eradicating it: and it is 
a fingular phenomenon, that the oppofing principle of fatalifm, 
while it urges on to the perpetration of the moft flagitious aéts, has 
in reality no effect in weakening the moral feeling, or in diminith- 
ing that remorfe which is attendant on the commiffion of crimes. 
For this reafon, the compaffionate intereft which the mind feels in 
the emotions or fufferings of the guilty perfon, is not diminifhed by 
the obfervation, that he aéts ander an impreffion of inevitable 
Celliny. On the contrary, there is fomething in our nature which 





‘ * Account of the German theatre, by Henry Mackenzie, Efqe 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. ii.’ 
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leads us the more to compaflionate the inftrument of thofe crimes, 
that we fee him confider him/elf as bound to guilt by fetters, which 
he has the conftant wifh, but not the ftrength to break. The hero 
of this piece, endowed by nature with the moft generous feelings, 
animated by the higheft fenfe of honour, and {ufceptible of the 
warmett affections of the heart, is driven by perfidy, and the fup. 

ofed inhumanity of thofe moft dear to him in life, into a flate of 
confirmed mifanthropy and defpair, In this fituation, he is hurried 
on to the perpetration of a feries of crimes, which find, from their 
very magnitude and atrocity, a recommendation to his diftempered 
mind. Believing himfelf an inftrament of vengeance in the hand 
of the Almighty for the panithment of the crimes of others, he feels 
a fpecies of favage fatisfaction in thus accomplifhing the dreadfyl 
Geftiny that is prefcribed for him. Senfible, at the fame time, of 
his own criminality in his early lapfe from the paths of virtue, he 
confiders himfelf as juftly doomed to the performance of that part 
in life which is to confign his memory to infamy, and his foul to 
perdition. It will be allowed, that the imagination could not have 
conceived a fpectacle more deeply intereiting, more powerfally 
affecting to the mind of man, than that of a human being thus cha- 
saclerifed, and acting under fuch impreffions.’ 


We fhall now furnifh our readers with fome fpecimens of the 
manner in which this drama is conduéted. 

The circumftances, under which Charles de Moor is in. 
duced to head a band of robbers, are explained in the follow. 
ing fcene. In confequence of the treachery of his brother 
Francis, he has juft received a letter from his father, (whofe 
forgivenefs he had been fupplicating,) cafting him off for 
ever: 

* Enter Moor, with wild gefture, flalks backwards and forwards, 
Speaking to himfelf. 

¢ Moor. Men!—Men! falfe! treacherous crocodiles! Your eyes 
are water! your hearts are iron! kiffes on your lips! and poniards 
in your bofom! ‘The lion and the panther feed their whelps—the 
raven ftrips the carrion to bring to her young; and he—he!— 
Whatever malice can devife I have learnt to bear—I could {mile 
when my enemy drinks of my heart’s blood.—But when a father’s 
love becomes a fury’s hate—O then, let fire rage here where once 
was humanity!—the tender-hearted lamb becomes a tyger—and 
every fibre of this tortured frame be rack’d—to ruin and defpair! 

‘ Roller. Harkee, Moor—what’s your opinion—lIs n’t the life of 
robber better than ftarving in a dungeon on bread and water? 

© Moor. Why did not this foul inhabit the tyger’s bofom, that 
fatiates his maw on human flefh! —Was that a father’s kindnels!— 
Love for love! —Would I were a bear of the North, and could arm 
my ravenous kind againft thofe murderers!—To repeat, and not (0 
be forgiven!—Oh! I could poifon the ocean, thai they may drink 
death in every fource!—I trufted to his compaflion—relied on * 
wholly—and found no pity! 

* Reller. Hear me, Moor, hear what I fay! 


© Mor. 
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¢ Moor. It is incredible—all a dream.—So earneft a requeft, a 
‘Aure of mifery fo ftrong—contrition fo fincere!—the molt favage 
Pat would have melted to compaflion—t{tones would have wept; 


and yet—lf I fhould publith it to the world, it would not be be- 
fieved—’twould be thought a libel on the human {pecfes; and yet— 
Oh! that I could blow the trumpet of rebellion through all nature, 
and fummon heaven, earth, and feas, to war againit this favag¢ 


e! 
~ Grimm. Do you hear, Moor! This frenzy makes him deaf! 
‘ Moor. Begone! fly. ——Is not your name man? Was not you 


horn of woman? Oot of my fight with that human face!—I loved 
him with fuch anutterable affeétion.—No fon ever loved a father 
fo! I would have facrificed a thoufand lives for him. (Stamping 
with fury.) Ha! where is he that will put a {word in my hand, to 
extinguifh with one mortal blow this viperous race!—that will teach 
me where to {trike, that I might deftroy the germ of exiftence !— 
Oh! he were my friend, my angel, my god!—I would fall down 
and worfhip him! 

‘ Roller. We will be fuch friends—let us but fpeak to you. 

‘ Grimm. Come with us to the forefts of Bohemia—we’ll form a 
troop of robbers—and then—( Moor ftares at him. ) 

Switzer. Thou fhalt be our Captain! Thou mu/f be our Cap- 
tain! 

‘ Moor. Who put that thought in your head? tell me, firrah! 
(Seizing Roller with a rough grafp.) That man’s heart of thine 
never conceived the project! Who put it in your head?—Yes, by 
the thoufand arms of death! that we will—that we foal/ do! ’Tis 
a thought worthy of a divinity !—-Robbers and aflaflinas—as my foul 
lives, L will be your Captain! 

‘ All. (With a loud fhout.) Long live the Captain. 

‘ Moor. So now!—The fcales drop from my eyes! Whata fool 
I was to think of returning to my cage! My foul thirfts for action, 
my {pirit pants for liberty !—Robbers and affaffins! with thofe words 
I fet all laws at defiance!--Man had no humanity when I appealed 
tohumamity! Pity and compaffion! here let me throw you off for 
ever'—[ have no father—no affeétion more! Come, Death and 
Murder be my mafters! and teach me to forget that this heart e’er 
knew what fondnefs was! Come to my foul, ye fiends! Now for 
fome horrible exploit.—’Tis refolv’d I am your Captain,—and 
glory to him who moft fhall murder and deftroy—he fhall have a 
king’s reward.—Here, ftand around in a circle, and {wear to be 
true to me till death! 

‘ All. (Giving them their hands.) Till death! 

* Moor. And now, by this man’s right hand, (Stretching owt bis 





hand.) I {wear to be your faithful commander—till death! Now, 


by my foul, 1’ll make a corpfe of him who firft fhews fear among 
you! And when I break this oath, be fuch my fate from you!— 
Are you agreed? 
* All. (Throwing their hats in the air.) We're all agreed — 
‘ Mor. Then letus go! Fear neither danger nor death—our 
€eltiny has long been fixed, unalterable—and each fhall meet his 
end 
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end as fate decrees—on the down bed, or in the bloody field—the 
gibber, or the wheel—one of thefe deaths we die for certain! —» 


Francis de Moor having determined, by means of his inftry. 
ment Herman, to deceive the old Count de Moor into a be. 
lief of his fon’s death, the following pathetic fcene enfues; 

© Scene, Count de Moor’s Bedchamber. 
¢ The Count afleep, Amelia. 

© Amelia. Softly,—oh foftly,—he is afleep. (She Pops and looks at 
him.) How good! how venerable! —Such is the countenance with 
which they paint the bleffed faints! —Angry with thee! Oh no— 
with that gray head! Oh never, never! (She /catters a bunch of 
vofes upon the bed. )—Sweet be thy flumber, as the rofe’s {weet per- 
fume. May the image of Charles vifit you in your dreams! May 
you wake in a bed of rofes! —I too will go fleep amidft perfumes; — 
mine is the Rofemary. (She goes a few freps.) 

‘ O. Moor. (In bis fleep.) My Charles! my Charles! my Charles, 

¢ Amelia. Hark! Lis guardian angel has heard my prayer! 
(Coming near him.) "Vis {weet to breathe the air in which his name 
was uttered.—I’}] flay here. 

* O. Moor. (Still in his fleep.) Are you there? Are you traly 
there? Ah! do not look jo pitifully upon me!—I am miferable 
enough already! (He firs refile/sly.) 

‘ Amelia. (Wakins him haftily.) Uncle! my dear uncle !—’ Twas 
but a dream! 

‘ O. Moor. (Half awake.) Was he not there? Had I not his 
hand in mine ?—lIs noc this the fmell of rofes? O hateful Francis, 
will you not let me dream of him? 

© Amelia. (Drawing back.) Mark’ thou that, Amelia. 

« O. Moor. (Wakens.) Where am I?—Are you here, my niece? 

© Amelia. You had a delightful ileep, uncle. 

‘ O. Moor. I was dreaming of my Charles.—Why did they 
break my dreams?—I might have had my pardon from his mouth. 

‘ Amelia. (Pafficnately.) His pardon! Angels have no refent- 
ment. He forgives you, uncle. (Prefing bis hand.) Father of my 
Charles, I forgive you too. 

‘ O. Moor. No, no, my child,—that wan cheek,—that deadly 

ale bears witnefs,—in fpite of thee! Poor girl!—lI have blafted all 
the promife of thy {pring,—thy joys of youth.—Don’t forgive me, 
—but oh, do not curfe me! 

‘ Amelia. Can there be a curfe of love *?—Here it is then, my 
father. (Kiffes bis hand with tenderuefs.) 

* O. Moor. (Rifing from the bed.) What's here, my child? Rofes? 
Did you ttrew cthefe rofes nere?, On me?—On me, who killed your 
Charles? 

‘ Amelia. I ftrew'd them on his father! (Falling on bis neck.) No 
more on him cao | flrew them! 





« * Gero. Die liebe hat nur einent fluch gelernt, Love has learnt 
but one curfe.’ 
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¢ 0. Moor, With what delight would’ft thou have done fo!—And 
et, my child, unknowingly ’tis done ;—for fee,—know you that 
picture? (Drawing afide the curtain of the bed. ) 

s Amelia. (Rufbing towards the pidure.) ’Tis Charles! 

¢ 0. Moor. Such was he in his fixteenth year —But now how 
changed !—I fhudder to think upon it.—That fweernefs, now fell 
mifanthropy—that {mile, defpair !—Is’t not fo, Amelia ?—— It was 
vpon his birth day—in the bower of jeffamine, that you drew that 
picture of him. , 

‘ Amelia, O, never will I forget that day!—Paft and gone for 
ever! He fat jult before me—a ray of the fetting fun fhone full 
upon his face—and his dark locks floated caselefsly on his neck! 
O, in that hour "twas all the woman here—the artilt was forgot— 
the pencil fell from my hand—and my trembling lips fed, in ima- 

ination, on every line and track of that dear countenance!—My 
ae was full of the original.—The weak, inanimate touches fell 
feebly on the canva:—languid as thofe faint traces which the me- 
mory bears of mufic that is paft*!—— 

‘0, Mor. Say on! continue thus! thefe images bring back paft 
time. —O my child, I was fo happy in your loves! 

© Amelia. (Keeping her eyes ftill on the pi@ure.) No, no—it is not 
he!—no, no, by heaven! *Tis not my Charles!—Here! (Striking 
ber heart and her forehead, ) Here he is quite himfelf—fo like—burc 
there fo different. —The pencil can give no idea of that foul that 
fpoke in his countenance!—Away with it—’tis a poor image—an 
ordinary man!—Oh! I was a mere novice in the art! 

‘ Enter Daniel. 

© Daniel. There is a man without who wifhes to fee you, Sir. He 
fays he brings tidings of importance. 

‘ 0. Moor. To me, Amelia, there is but one fubject of fuch tid- 
ings—you know it.—Perhaps ’tis fome poor wretch who comes to 
me for charity—for relief—he fhall not go hence in forrow. 

{Exit Daniel. 

‘ Amelia. A beggar!—and he is let in at once! 

‘0. Moor. Amelia! Oh {pare me, my child! 

‘ Enter Francis, Herman in di/guife, and Daniel. 

* Francis. Here is the man, Sir. He fays he has terrible news for 
you.—Can you bear to hear it, Sir? 

‘ O. Moor. I know but one thing terrible to hear.—Speak it our, 
friend. Give him fome wine there. 

* Herman. (In a feigned voice.) Will your honour take no offence 
ata poor man becaufe he brings yoo bad news?—’tis againit his 
wil, Jama ftranger in this country—but I know you well: you 
are the father of Charles de Moor. 

* QO. Moor. How know you that? 

* Herman. I know your fon 
_ | Amelia Is he alive ?—is he alive?—Do you know him ?—Where 
ishe?—where, where? (Is running cut.) 

‘0. Mcor. Do you know my fon? 
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‘ Herman. He ftudied at the univerfity of Leipzick.—Whither he 
went from thence | know not.—He wandered all over German 
bare-headed and bare-footed, as he told me himfelf, and begp’d be 
bread from door to door! —Abour five months afterwards that ter. 
rible war broke out between the Poles and Turks—and being quite 
defperate, he followed the victorious army of King Matthias to the 
town of Peft.— Give me leave, faid he to the King, to die on the 
bed of heroes!—1 have no father now ! —— 

© O. Moor. O do not look at me, Amelia! 

© Herman, He got a pair of colours—he followed Matthias in his 
victories;—he and I flept in the fame tent--often did he {peak of 
his old father—of the days of his former happinefs—and of his 
blafted hopes—till his eyes ran over at the thought! — 

« O. Moor. (Hiding bis head.) Enough, enough,—no more!— 

© Herman. Hight days afterwards, we had a hot engagement.— 
Your fon behaved like a gallant foldier.—He did prodigies that 
day,—as the whole army witneffed ;—he faw five regiments fuccef- 
fively relieved, and he kept his ground, A whole fhower of fire 
was poured in on every quarter.—Your fon kept his ground ;—a 
ball fhattered his right hand ;—he feized the colours with the left, 
and ftill he kept his ground.— 

© Amelia. (In tranfport.) He kept his ground, father! he kept 
his ground! 

* Herman. On the evening of the day of battle, I found him ly. 
ing on the field,—on that fame fpot.—With his left hand he was 
ftopping the blood that flowed from a large wound. He had buried 
his right hand in the earth.—Fellow-foldier, faid he, I am told 
that the General has fallen an hour ago.—He is fallen, faid I, and 


you—Well then! faid he,—every brave foldier ought to follow his 


General.—He took his hand from the wound ;—and in a few mo- 
ments—he breathed his laft—like a hero. 

© Francis. ( Pretending rage.) Curs’d be that tongue !—May it be 
dumb for ever.—Wretch! Are you come here to be our father’s ex- 
ecutioner?—to murder him ?—My father! Amelia! My dear father! 

‘ Herman. It was the laft requeft of my dying friend —Take this 
fword, faid he, in a faltering voice,—carry it to my old father.—It 
is marked with the blood of his fon.—Tell him, his malediétion 
was my doom ;—’twas that which made me rufh on battle, and on 
death.—I die in defpair.—The laft word he uttered was,—Amelia. 

: = (As if farting from a deep reverie.) The lat word was 
Amelia! 

© O. Moor. (With a dreadful foriek, and tearing his hair.) My ms 
lediG&tion was his death! He died in defpair! 

© Herman. Here is the fword,—and here a picture that he took 
from his bofom at the fame time.—Methinks it is this lady’s pice 
ture.—This, faid he, my brother Francis will——-What more he 
would have faid, I know not. 

‘ Francis. (With aftonifoment.) To me, that picture? To me? 
Amelia to me? 

‘ Amelia. (Coming up to Herman with fury.) Impoftor! Villiams 
bafe, hired, perfidious villain! (Seizes Lim rudely.) : 

5 ‘6 Hermat; 
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¢ Herman. Madam, I know nothing of it.—Look at it yourfelf: 
—See whether it is your picture : —Perhaps you gave it him yourfelf. 

‘ Francis. By heavens! Amelia, ’tis your piture! Yours, as I 
we! 
7 Amelia. (Giving it back.) ’Tis mine!—'tis mine! O heaven 
and earth! ae 

© 0. Moor. (With an agonizing cry.) Oh, Oh! My malediction 
was his death! He died in defpaw! 

« Francis. He thought of me in the laft moment of exiftence:— 
Of me!—Blefled fpirit,—-whea the hand of death was on him?— 

‘0. Moor. ’Twas I that gave him my curfe! he died by my 
hand !—he died in defpair! 

© Herman. (With veal emotion, and much agitated.) I cannot ftand 
i! This fight of mifery unmans me! My Lord, farewel.——— 
(Afide to Francis.) Have you a heart? How could you do this? 

[Exit haftily. 
© Amelia. (Running after him.) Stay, ftay! what was his lat 
ord? 

mI Herman. (Coming back.) With his laft breath, he figh’d 8 
lia. Exit, 

‘ Amelia, Amelia! with his laft figh;—No, thou art no impoftor 
—it is true—alas, tootrue! Heis dead! my Charles is dead! 

‘ Francis. What dol fee? What is that upon the fword?— 
written in blood — Amelia ! 

© Amelia. With bis blood? 

‘ Francis, AmJlinadream? or is it really fo?—Look at thefe 
characters—they are traced in blood: ‘* Francis, do not abandon my 
‘Amelia!’ See again—fee here, on the other fide, ‘* Amelia, all- 
powerful death bas freed you from your vows!” Do you mark that? 
With his dying hand he ‘traced it—he wrote it with his heart’s 
blood—yes, on the awful brink of eternity he wrote it! 

‘ Amelia. Almighty God! it is his hand.—-Oh! he never loved 
me! [ Exit. 

© Francis. (Stamping with bis feet.) Damnation! he has a heart 


‘of adamant! thus buffetted, and yet unbroken—all my art is loft 


upon him! 

* 0. Moor. O mifery! My child, my daughter, do not abandon 
me! (To Francis.) Wretch! give me back my fon ! 

* Francis. Who was it that gave him his malediction?—who w2s 
itthat made him ruth on battle and on death ?-—who drove him te de- 
{pair?~Oh! he was acharming youth! a curfe upon his murderers! 

‘ O. Moor. (Beating bis breaft and forehead.) A curfe! a curfe! 
curfe on the father who murdered his own fon! I am that curled 
father! He loved me, even in death! To expiate my vengeance, he 
rufh’d on, battle and on death !—Monfter that lam! Oh moniter! 
Francis. (With malignant irony.) He’s dead—what fignifies this 
“7 lamentation. —’ lis calier to murder a man than to bring him 
alive! 

‘ O. Mcor. Wretch! it was you who made me throw him of, — 
Who forced that malediction from my heart?—’Twas you!—yow! 
O give me back my fon! : 

. Rev. Nov. 1792. U © Francis. 
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‘ Francis. Rovfe not my fury.—I abandon you in death ! 

© O. Moor. Monfter! inhuman monfter! give me back my fon! 
(He rifes furioufly, and endeavours to feize Francis by the throat, whe 
runs out.) ‘I'en thoufand curles on thy head! lightning of heaven 
confume thee!—Thou hait robb’d me of my only fon! (He finks 
down ) Oh! oh!—to be in defpair—and not to die!—They 
abandon me in death.—Is my good angel fled?—Yes! every angel 
muft defert the murderer—the hoary murderer!—Oh! oh! wil) 
none for pity hold this head—will none releafe this {pirit—no fon! 
no daughter! no friend !—TIs there to be found not one kind—Oh! 
defpair—and not to die! (He faints.) 

© Amelia. (Coming flowly in, fees him, and forieks ) Dead! quite 
dead! (Rujhes out in de/pair.)’ 

The piure of remorfe, occafionally exhibited in the perfon 
of the unhappy Charles de Moor, is drawn with a matfterly 
hand.—The robbers had juft been victorious in an engagement 
with a much more numerous body of troops, and are repofing 
on a height on the banks of the Danube, while their horfes are 


grafing on the declivity below, when the following fcene enfues: 


‘ Moor. I muft reft here. (He throws him/elf on the ground.) My joints 


are fhock afunder;—my tongue cleaves to my mouth,—dry as a 
pothherd.—I would beg of fome of you to fetch me a little water ia 
the hollow of your hand from yonder brook, but you are all weary 
todeath. (While be is /peaking, Switzer goes out unperceived, to 
Setch him fome water.) 
‘ Grimm. Our wine-cantines are empty long ag0.—How glorious, 
how majeitic, yonder fetting fun! 
* Moor. (Loft in contemplation.) ’Tis thus the hero falls ;—’tis 
thus he dies,—in godlike majefty ! 
‘ Grimm. The fight affeéts you, Sir! 
¢ Moor. When I was yet a boy,—a mere child,—it was my fa- 
vourite thought,—my with to live like him! (Pointing to the fun.) 
Like him to die. (Supprefing bis anguifo.) ’Twas an idle thought, 
a boy’s conceit! —— 
© Grimm. It was fo. 
© Moor. (Pulling his hat over his eyes.) There was a time.—Leave 
me, my friends—alone —— 
* Grimm. Moor! Moor! ’Sdeath! How his countenance changes! — 
¢ Razman. Zounds! what is the matter with him ?—Is he ill ? 
* Moor. There was a time, when I could nat go to fleep, if I had 
forgot my prayers !—— 
‘ Grimm. Have you loft your fenfes? What! yet a fchool-boy! 
—’Twere fit indeed fuch thoughts fhould vex you ! 
€ Moor. (Refling his head on Grimm’s bofom.) Brother! brother! 
* Grimm. Come, come—be not achild, I beg it of you— 
* Mor. Achild! O that 1 were a child once more! 
© Grimm. Fy, fy! Clear up that cloudy brow! Look yonder, 
what a landfkip! what a lovely evening! 
‘ Moor. Ay, my friend! that fcene fo noble!—this wosld © 
beautiful ! 
| ‘ Grimm 
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- © Urimm. Why, that’s talking like a man. 

‘ Moor. This earth fo grand! . 

© Grimm. Well faid!—That’s what I like! 

‘ Mor. And I fo hideous ia this world of beauty—and I a mon- 
fer on this magnificent earth—the prodigal fon! 

‘ Grimm. ( Affettionately. ) Moor! Moor! | 

‘ Moor. My ianocence! O my innocence !—See how all naturé 
expands at the {weet breath of {pring.—O God! that this paradife 
—this heaven, fhould be a hell to me! —When all is happinefs—all 
jn the {weet {pirit of peace—the world one family~—and its Father 
there above !—who is not my Father.—I alone the outcaft—the 
prodigal fon !—Of all the children of his mercy, I alone rejeSted 
(Starting back with horror.) The companion of murderers—of 
viperous fiends—bound down, enchained to guilt and horror | 

© Razman. ’Tis inconceivable! I never faw him thus mov’d bé- 
fore. 

* Moor. (With great emotion.) Oh! thatI could return once more 
into the womb that bare me! that I hung an infant on thé breatt ! 
that I were born a beggar—the meaneft hind—a peafane of the 
feld! I would coil till the fweat of blood dropt from miy brow, to 
purchafe the luxury of one found fleep, the rapture of a finglé tear! 

* Grimm. (To the ref.) Peace, O peace!—the paroxifm will 
foon be over. 

* Moor. There was a time when I could weep with eafe.—O das 
of blifs!—Manfion of my fathers! O vales fo green, fo beautiful ! 
{cenes of my infant years, enjoy’d by fond enthafiafm! will you no 
more return? no more exhale your fweets to cool this burning 
bofom!—Oh never, never fhall they return—no more refrefh this 
bofom with the breath of peace. They ate gone! gone for ever!’ 

The reader will fee, from the paflages which we have exe 
trated, that the poet poffefles the means of exciting both our 
pity and our fears: his tender fcenes we always read with 
pleafure, but his fcenes of terror are too horrible; and his 
frequent and folemn appeals to the Almighty, his fhockiag 
imprecations, and the curfes which, as commiffioned from the 
Deity, he denounces, make us fhudder with dread, intlead of 


infpiring us with awe. 0 








Art. VIII. Odes to Kien Long, the prefent Emperor cf China; 
with the Quakers, a ‘I'ale, &c. &c. By Pewer Pindar, Eig. to. 
PP-77. 38. Symonds, &c. 1792. 

r I MUST have Kings,” faid Peter Pigdar, Efquire, once on 

a time ;—* Kings let him have,’ faid we, thinking he 

Would then be fatisfied: but, lo! he rifes in his demands! and, 

how, the cry is, © I muft have EMpERors!’=weill, then, give 

im Emperors: but will! aught §* within the vilible diurnal 

(phere content him? would he go yet HIGHER? —Here we 

"P, and await the Hights of this afpising Bard. 
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It is not, however, merely to anfwer the purpofes of fapixe 
that the modern Pindar requireth Emperors, as well as ings ; 
no, he makes the diftin@ion that is due to the difference of 
rank and dignity. EMPERORS being a fuperior order of 
beings, he pays higher refpect to THEM; and all the ridicule jg 
kept at home. Lord Macartney, and his embaffy, are ftill, ag 
before *, the objects of his wit and derifion: but, of the 
venerable Emperor of China, Peter deems very highly indeed! 
He confiders him, not merely as the chief of a mighty empire, 
but as a POET—as a BROTHER POET! and, accord. 
ingly, terms of mutual friendfhip and alliance are here pro. 

ofed: © a literary commerce between the great Krzn Lone, 
and the no lefs celebrated PETER PINDAR.’ 

‘ Thou art,’ quoth Peter, ‘ a man of rhymes—and fo am I, 
Thou art a genius of uncommon verfatility—fo am I. Thou art 
an enthufiaft to the Mufes—fo am |. Thou arta lover of noveltya. 
foam I. ‘Thou art an idolater of Royalty—foamI. With fucha 
congeniality of mind, in my God’s name, and thing, let us furprife 
the world with an interchange of our lucubrations, both for its im- 

rovement and delight. And to fhew thee that I am nota literary 
{windler, unable to repay thee for goods I may receive from thy 
Imperial Majefly, 1 now tran{mit fpecimens of my talents, in Ode, 
Ballad, Elegy, Fable, and Epigram. 
¢ Tam, dear Kien Lona, 
‘ Thy humble Servant and brother Poet, 


‘PP. PINDAR’ 


In the five odes here tranfmitted, per favour of Lord Macarte 
acy, to the Roya Barp of the East +, much fatire on 
Royalty in a nearer part of the world, and fome invidious come 
parifons, are introduced,—as might be expected :—we have, 
alfo, a humorous, ironical,. invective againft the impudence of 
the French Revolution, and the impious reformation of the 
church of Rome. In the fifth ode, the ridicule on the Britis 
embafly to China re-commences, and the fuppofed requifition 
for prefents is repeated, with circumftances highly ludicrous, 
bold, and farcaftic:—but, furely, it is high time for General 
Pindar to raife the fiege of St. James’s! Friend Peter! thou 
wilt never get into the place!—Enough of this :—we pro- 
ceed, with more pleafure, to the remaining pieces in this col- 
letion ;—to the inoffenfive ode, or tale, of William Penn, the 
‘celebrated Quaker; which tale, though not new, is told ina 
new manner ;—to the very pretty, moralizing, beautifully. de 








* See Review for the laft month, p. 214. 

+ For our accounts of the Emperor of China’s poetical works, 
fee Review, vol. xlii. p. 551; and vol. lv. p.537.——-We believe 
that the authenticity of the/e poems refts on-good evidence. 
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tertptive verfes on a Fly taken out of a Bowl of Punch ;—to 
the pleafant ° Elegy addretied to the Fleas of Teneriffe,’ where 
the poet was fufficiently tormented by them, for one night * ;— 
to the droll and diverting ‘ ode to Mefits. Townfend, Macmanus, 
and Jealous, thief-takers, and attendants on ajefty,’ on their 
being lately employed at St. James’s as gardes du corps, fays 
Peter ¢ ;—to the amorous Ode to Celia;—to another amorous 
ode, addrefled to a pretty Milliner to a comical Lyric Epifile 
to Sir William Hamilton, on the recent difcovery of the town of 
Gabia, fifter in misfortune to Herculaneum ;—and to feveral 
{maller poems : the Jaft of which we beg leave to borrow from 
this ingenious (unbridled) writer ;—wifhing that it were in our 
power to repay him in kind with any thing {o good, 


* To my Canpvta. 


© Thou lone companion of the fpe&red night, 
I wake amid thy friendly-watchful lighr, 
To fteal a precious hour from lifelefs flee 
Hark, the wild uproar of the winds! and hark, 
He v’s genius roams the regions of the dark, 
And {wells the thund’ring horrors of the Deep, 


From cloud to cloud the pale moon hurrying flies; 
Now blacken’d, and now flafhing through her kkies, 


av But all is filence here—beneath thy beam, 
. I own [ labour for the voice of praife— 
For who would fink in dull Oblivisn’s*ftream ? ~~ -~- 
Who would not live in fongs of diftant days? 


Thus while I wond’ring paufe o’er SHakesPRare’s page, 
J mark, in vifions of delight, the Sace, + 4 
High o’er the wrecks of man, who ftands fublime; 
A Co.tumn in the melancholy Watte, 
(Its cities humbled, and its glories pai) 
Majeftic, ’mid the folitude of Time. 


Yet now to fadnefs let me yield the hour— 
Yes, let the tears of pureft friendthip fhow’r. 


I view, alas! what ne’er fhould die, 
A Form, that wakes my deepeft figh ; 
A Form, that feels of Death the leaden fleep— 
Defcending to the realms of fhade, 
I view a palé-ey’d panting Maid; 
I fee the Virruzs o’er their fav’rite weep. 





* Written in the year 1768, at Santa Cruz, in company with a 
fon of Admiral Bofcawen, at the houfe of Mr. Mackerrick, a mer- 
chant of that place. 

t We add, to keep off the pick-pockets, on a grand court day : 
‘aad where was the harm of this? : . oie 


U 3 Ah! 
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Ah! could the Muse’s fimple pray’r 

Command the envied trump of Fame, . 
Ostrvion fhould Er1za {pare: 

A world fhould echo with ner name. 


Art thou departing too, my trembling friend ? 
Ah! draws thy little luftre to its end? 
Yes, on thy frame, Fate too fhall fix her feal— 
O let me, penfive, watch thy pale decay ; 
How faft that frame, fo tender, wears away ! 
How faft thy life the reftlefs minutes fteal! 


How flender now, alas! thy thread of fire! 
Ah, falling, falling, ready to expire! 
In vain thy ftruggles—all will foon be o’er— 
At life thou fnatcheft with an eager leap: 
Now roond I fee thy flame fo feeble creep, 
Faint, lefs’ning, quiv’ring, glimm’ring— now no more! 
Thus fhall the funs of fcience fink away, 
And thus of Beauty fade the faireft flow’r— 
For where’s the Grant who to Time fhall fay, 
“« Deftructive Tyrant, I arreft thy pow’r?” 


The lines in which the immortal SHAKSPEARE is intro- 
duced, are worthy of the pen of Shakfpeare himfelf ;—we could 
not but feel ourfelves ftruck with the imagery in the happy 
allufion to the lonely column in the defart. G 





quae TS 
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Art. 1X. Speeches of M. de Mirabeau the Elder, pronounced in the 
National Affembly of France. To which is prefixed a Sketch of 
his Life and Chara&ter. Tranflated from the French Edition of 
M. Mejan. By James White, Efq. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 269 and 
436. 12s. Boards. Debrett. 1792. 


HOUGH we do not gaze on Monf, de Mirabeau with the 
fond admiration of his Englifh tranflator, nor worfhip 

him with the extrayagant idolatry of his French editor, we are 
very ready to allow that he was a man of great and fignal ta- 
lents, efpecially as an orator. In the part which he aéted in 
the French revolution, he was alfo of fingular fervice in afiift- 
ing the nation to throw off the yoke of defpotifm : but his 
mora] character was fuch as by no means made us with to fee 
him poffefied of much power. Had he lived, we fhould not 
have been furprized to fee him, like fome of the leaders in the 
late proceedings in France, abetting, in his own perfon, that 
tyranny and defpotifm, which he oppofed in the perfons of 
others. Much more of ‘felf-denial enters into the compofitiqn 
of a genuine lover of liberty, than many perfons are aware; 
and we have little confidence in any man, as a firm and faith- 
ful fupporter of the caufe of freedom, unlefs we fee him, at the 
= . fame 
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{ime time, a firm friend, and practical adherent, to the caufe 


of moral virtue. it 
Our prefent bufinefs, however, is with M. de Mirabeau’s 
abilities as a fpeaker, and as a writer; and not with his virtues 


gsaman. ‘1 he following fpecimen will enable our readers to 


judge of his literary powers : 

« Addrefs to the King,’ to entreat him to remove the troops from 
the neighbourhood of Paris and Verfailles, July gth, 1789. 

‘Sire, You have invited the National Affembly to give you 
proofs of its confidence : this was even going beyond their moft ar- 

ent wilhes. 

‘ We are come to acquaint your Majefty with the cruel alarms 
at prefent exifting: were we ourfelves the object of them, had we 
the weaknefs to be apprehenfive for ourfelves, your goodnefs would 
vouchfafe to rid us of thofe fears, and even, while blaming us for 
having doubted of your intentions, would attend to our oneafi- 
nefles; you would difpel the caufe of them ; you would not leave 
the leaft uncertainty with refpect to the fituation of the National 
Affembly. 

‘ But, Sire, we are not imploring your protection ; that would 
be an offence againit your jultice: we have entertained fears, and, 
we are bold to fay, they are connected with the purett patriotifm, 
with the intereft of our conftituents, with the public tranquillity, 
with the happinefs of the beloved fovereign, who, while rete 
for us the road to felicity, well deferves to find an unobftrudte 
paflage to it himfelf. 

‘In the emotions of your own heart, Sire, we look for the true 
fafzty of the French. When troops advance from every quarter, 
when camps are forming around us, when the capital is befi-ged, 
we afk one another with aftonifhment: Hath the king diftrufted the 
fidelity of his people? Had it been poffible for him to have doubt. 
ed of it, would he not have made our hearts the depofitary of his 
fatherly affliction? What mean thefe menacing preparations? 
Where are the enemies of the ftate and of the king that are to be 
fubdued ? Where are the rebels, the leaguers, that are to be re- 
duced ?—It is unanimoufly anfwered, in the capital, and through 
outthe kingdom: We have an affection for our king; we ble/s Hea 
wen for the gift which in its love it hath beffowed on us. 

* Sire, the piety of your Majefty can never be impofed upon, 
unlefs under the pretext of the public good. 

‘ Had they who have given thote counfels to our fovereign, fuf- 
ficient confidence in their own principles to lay them betore us, 
this moment would confer the moft glorious triumph upon truth. 

_* The ftate hath nothing to dread, except from the wicked prin- 
ciples which daringly befiege the throne itfelf, and reipect not the 
confidence of the pureft, the moft virtuous of princes. And upon 
what grounds, Sire, would they induce you to doubt the attach- 
ment and the affection of your fubjeéts? Have you been prodigal 
of their blood? Are you cruel, are you implacable ? Have you per- 
verted the courfe of juftice? Does the people impute its mifery to 

U 4 you? 
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you? Does it mention your name in the midft of its calamities? 
Can they have told you that the people is impatient of your yoke, 
that it is weary of the fceptre of the Bourbons? No—no; they 
have not told you fo; calumny is at leaft not abfurd ; fhe looks for 
fome verifimilitude to colour her bafe practices. 

* Your Majefty hath had a recent inftance of your power over 
your people ; fubordination is reinftated in the agitated capital ; the 

rifoners, to whom the populace had given liberty, have of them. 
felves refumed their fetters; a fingle word from your mouth hath 
reftored that public order, which perhaps, bad force been ufed, it 
would have coft torrents of blood to re eftablifh. But that word was 
a word of peace; it was the expreflion of your heart ; and your fub- 
jects glory in having never made refiftance to it. _How delightful 
to exercife fuch fway! It was the {way of Louis IX. of Louis XII, 
of Henry 1V.; itis.the only fway worthy of you. , 

‘ We thould deceitv@ you, Sire, if, forced as we are by circum, 
ftances, we neglected to add, that fuch a fway is the only one 
which, at the prefent day, it is poflible to exercife in France, 
France will not endure that the beft of kings fhould be impofed on, 
and drawn afide, by finifter views, from the noble plan which-he 
himielf hath traced oot. You have fummoned us to aét.in concert 
with you in fettling the conftitution, in labouring at the regenera- 
tion of the kingdom: the National Aflembly approaches. you, in 
order to declare folemnly that your withes fhall be accomplifed, 
that your promifes fhall not be vain, that no fnares, no difficulties, 
no terrors fhall retard its progrefs, nor intimidate its courage. 

*‘ Where then, our enemies will affect to fay, is the danger to be 
apprebended from the foldiery? What mean they by thefe com- 
plaints, 1f they are inacceffible to difcouragement? 

‘ Tne danger, Sire, is urgent, is univerfal, is beyond all the 
calculations of human prudence, 

‘ The danger is for the inhabitants of the provinces. Should 
they once be alarmed for our liberty, we fhould no longer have it 
in our power to reftrain their impetuofity. Diitance alone magni- 
fies every thing, exaggerates every thing, doubles the difquiet, 
angers it, envenoms it. | 
» * The danger is for the capital. With what fenfations will the 
people, in the lap of indigence, and tortured with the keeneft an- 
guith, fee the relics of its fubfiftence difputed for by a throng of 
threatening foldiers? The prefence of the military will caufe heats 
.and animofities, will provoke the people, will produce a univerfal 
ferment, and the firft aét of violence, exercifed under pretence of 
police, may commence a train of evils truly horrible. 

‘ The danger is for the troops. French foldiers drawn clofe to 
-the very centre of our difcuffions, partaking of the paffions and the 
intereils of the people, may forget that the ceremony of enlifting 
made them foldiers, and recollect that nature made them men. | 

‘ The danger, Sire, menaces thofe Jabours, which are our ptt- 
mary duty, and which will only obtain their full fuccefs, and a 
yeal permanency, as long as the people looks on them to be alto- 

sgeiher rec, ‘There is, moreover, a contagion in commotions a 
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the paflions take the lead: we are but men; diftruft of ourfelves, 
the fear of appearing weak, may drive us beyond our objet; we 
fhali be befieged by counfels violent and im moderate ; and calm 
reafon, tranquil wifdom, uteer not their oracles amidit {cenes of 
diforder, faction, and temule. 

‘ Ghe danger, Sire, is yet more terrible, and jadge of its ex- 
tent by the alarms which bring us before you, Mighty revolutions 
have arifen from cauies far lefs illuftrious; more than one enters 
rife fatal to the peace of nations hath been ufhered in ina man- 
ner lefs inau{picious and le/s formidable. 

‘¢ Believe not thofe who talk to you difrefpe€tfully of the nation, 
and who, according to their own views, reprefent it to you, one 
while as infolent, rebellious, feditious; one while as fabmiflive, 
docile for the yoke, ready to bow down the head to receive it. 
Thefe two pictures are alike unfaithful. 

' « Ever ready to obey you, Sire, becaufe you command in the 
name of the laws, our fidelity is unbounded, as it is untainted. 

« Ready to refift all the arbitrary commands of thofe who mifufe 
your name, becaufe they are hoftile to the laws, our fidelity itfelf 
enjoins us fuch refiftance; and we fhall ever confider it an honour 
to us to merit the reproaches which our firmnefs brings upon us. 

‘ Sire, we conjure you, in the name of ourcountry, in the name 
of your own happineis, and your own glory, to fend back your fol- 
diers to the potts from which your counfellors have drawn them; 
fend back that artillery, defined to cover your frontiers ; above all, 
fend back the foreign troops, thofe allies of the nation, whom we 
pay to defend, and not to trouble our domeftic peace. Your Ma- 
jetty hath no need of them: why fhould a monarch, adored by five- 
and-twenty millions of Frenchmen, affemble round the throne, in a 
hortv, and at valt-expence, fome thoufands of mere foreigners? 

‘ Sire, amidft your children, be guarded by their love. The de- 
puties of the nation are dummoned to confecrate, with you, the 
lofty rights of royalty upon the immoveable bafis of the liberty of 
the people: but, while they are performing their duty, while they 
are giving way to their reafon, to their fentiments, would you ex- 
pofe them to the fufpicion of having yielded only to fear? The au- 
thority which is delegated to you by every heart, is the only pure, 
the only unfhakeable authority ; it is the juft return for your bene, 
‘its, and the immortal appanage of the princes to whom you will be 
a mode! *.’ 


Mr. White is of opinion, that, on account of the ftrength 
and manlinefs of our language, and its having been fo long the 
language of freemen, Mirabeau’s labours may gain by their be- 
ing rendered into Englifh. We entertain differént fentiments, 
‘We think it is not eafy for any tranflation to exceed the origi- 


-_-_—_— 





** It was decreed that this immortal addrefs fhould be carried in~ 
flantly to the king. Four-and-twenty deputies were named for that 
purpofe ; and perhaps it is not unneceflary to obferve, that M. de 
Mirabeax was one of the members of the deputation,’ 
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nal, and at the fame time to be a tranflation. We do not 
mean, however, to infinuate any thing to the difadvantage of 
the prefent verlion; which, notwithftanding that we are inclined 
to make a little drawback on account of fomething of affeéta. 
tion which marks Mr. White’s prefaces, tranflations, and 
notes, is, on the whole, a good one. Pear. 
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Art. X. Nuge Antique: being a Mifcellaneous Collection of Orj. 
inal Papers in Profe and Verfe: written in the Reigns of Hen 

VII. Q. Mary, Elizabeth, K. James, &c. By Sir John Ha. 
rington, the ‘l’ranflator of Ariosro, and others who lived in 
thofe Times. Selected from authentic Remains by the Rev. Hen, 
Harington, A. M. of Queen’s College, Oxon, and Minor Canon 
of the Cathedral Church of Norwich. A New Edition. 12mo., 
3 Vols. os. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 1792. 


OF the firft and fecond volumes of this collection, fome notice 
was taken in the forty-fecond and fifty-third volumes of 
our Review :—a third volume is now added, confifting of feve. 
ral original and curious letters, in the pofleffion of the ancient 
and illuftrious family whofe name they bear; together with 
fome pieces which have appeared before, but, from theit 
fcarcity, were in danger of perifhing. | 
The pieces in this collection are not all of equal value: but 
at thefe mental feafts, as well as at the dinner-table, the guefts 
have no gréat reafon to complain if two or three very good 
difhes are fet before them ;—they will make a hearty meal, 
without much regarding the little cates that fill up the fides 
and corners. 

Among the articles in this third volume, that have chiefly 
attracted our notice, are feveral valuable letters from the cele- 
brated Mr. Cheeke ; one (very fhort) from Prince Henry to 
Lord Harington ; fome other letters from diftinguifhed cha- 
racters of thofe days ; and feveral {peeches in parliament, parti- 
cularly one by Queen Elizabeth. We have alfo feveral curious 
ftate-papers, the titles of which, were we to enumerate them, 
would too much encroach on the fhort {pace which is allotted 
to this article, 


* The following Order of Council to the Lonv Mayor of London, 
és given to the Reader, as a Specimen of the Proceedings in the 
Reign of Q. Evizapetu, from which he may draw bis own 
Conclufions, on comparing the different Modes of Praceeding in differ- 
ent Times. 

* To the Lorp Mayor of Lonpon. 
© After our right hartie commendacions, Whereas their hathe 
bene of late printed and publifhed within that citie a certaine libell 
intituled, A Difcoveringe of the gapinge gulphe, &c. whearin the 
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gathor hathe not onlie verie contemptuouflie intermedled in mat- 
gers of ftate towchinge her Maiefties perfon, but alfoe vttered cer- 
e things to the difhonour of the Duke of Aniouv, brother to the 


Freache Kinge. Forafmuch as divers of the faid books have been 


veri¢ feditiouflie caft abroade, and fecretle difperfed into the hands 
of fondrie of her Maiefties fubiects, as well the inhabitants of that 
citie, as in other parts of this realme; with an intencion, as much 
as in them laie, to alter the mind of her 7 ree good and dewti- 
full fubiels, and to drawe them into a fufpition and mifliking of 
her Maieties actions, as though the fame tended to the preiudice of 
the realme, and fubverfion of the eftate of true religion, (nowe a 
Jonge time, by the goodnes of Almightie God, and her Highnefs 
authoritie, as God’s Minifter, eftablifhed and contynewed among 
vs) Albeit her Maieftie hathe received fuch an affured opinion of 
the loyaltie of her faid fubiects, and f{peciallie of the inhabitants of 
that her citie of London, that they will not foe eafelie giue credit to 
any fuche fecret fynifter devifes tending to the impairing and de- 
facinge of her Highnes good proceedings, efpeciallie in the pointe 
of religion, where fhee hath willed vs to affure you, that fhee de- 
fireth no longer life than fhee fhalbe a mayntayner and vpholder of 
the fame; yet forafmuch on the one parte yt behoveth her Maieftié 
jn honour to have foe notorious an iniure done to fo great a Prince, 
her neighbour, whoe in fuche kinde and confident forte (all re- 
fpecte of perill and dainger layd aparte) vowchfafed to doe her Ma- 
jeftie that honor to come and vifit her, repaired by all the waies 
and meanes that any waie can be devifed: foe on the other fide, hir 
Highnes is verie defireous, that as hitherto thee hathe bene verie care- 
full (as by her doings hathe well appeared) to maintaine and con- 
tynewe this realme, bothe in matters of policie and religion, in 
fuch quiet and peaceable eftate as hitherto fhee hathe done, and 
which never any Prince did more carefullie before ; foe at this pre- 
fent yt fholde be knowen vnto her fubieé&ts what her meaning is; 
not by any treating or dealing with the faid Duke of Aniou, whoe, 
neither by himfelffe nor his Minilters, dyd at anye time preffe her 
to doe anye thinge to the preiudice of this ftate, to innouate or in- 
fringe any thinge in the government which fhee hath bothe efta- 
blifhed, and hytherto, by God’s goodnes and afly{taunce maintayn- 
ed againft fondry defignes and complotts of many enimes, of whome 
the Lord be thanked, there is at prefent no fouche great doubt as 
was heretofore to be conceived: For thefe and other good confider- 
acions, to the intent that her faid fubieéts giue not any credit to 
fuche vntrewe and vaine fufpitions, her Highnes hathe at this pre- 
fent caufed a proclamation to be made in her name, to be printed 
and directed thither to be publifhed, at the publifhing whearof 
within that citie and liberties in place accuftomed, her Majetties 
pleafure is, that you the Lord Mayor, accompanyed with fome 
good nombre of the Aldermen your bretherin, and the Shrives 
howe, as in like cafes hath bene accuflomed, fhoulde be prefente ; 
and further, for the better confirminge of the inhabitants of the 
faid citie on her Maiefties fincere meaning towards theme, and the 
Whole realme, it is alfoe thought conuenient, and foe wee require 
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your Lordfhip to call che Mafters, Governors, and Wardens of the 
Company of the citie béfore you, and, in hir Highnes name, ‘tg 
commaund theme, that, appointinge fome daie as foone as conve. 
nientlie maic be, for the affemblies in their feuerall halls of their 
companies, they doe caufe the faid proclamation and contents of 
thefe our letters to be openlie red and publifhed, EN all and 
euerie perfon, vpon the penaltie contayned in the faid proclama. 
tion, to bringe vnto the faid Mafter, Governor, and Wardens, all 
fach the faid bookes, printed or written, as they or any of theme 
maie have. And bothe nowe, and frome tyme to tyme heréafter, 
to fignifie what perfons, to their knowledge, have, or maie’ have, 
had any of the faid bookes; which bookes ye fhall chardge the faid 
Matter, Governor, and Wardens to bringe vnto you, with the 
names.of the parties and manner bow they came by theme, except 
in cafes where any perfon fhall willinglie bring the fame themfelveg 
to lighte, to be diftroyd according to the content of the faid pro- 
clamacion. And therevpon fhall, with as muche fpeede as you 
conyenientlie maie, perticulierlie certifie vs theirof, to th’ entent, 
if any perfon fhall be found culpable, wee maie take fuch further 
order as fhalbe thought expedient. And foe, earneftlie chardging 
you that hearof their be no defalt, as youe tender her Majefties fa- 
vour, and will, upon your perill, aunfwer the contrarie, we byd 
you right hartelie farewell, From Gydde-Hal!, the 27 of Sep- 
tembre, 157'9- 
' © Your Lordpbip’s verie loving freendes, 

W. BurGHLey. 

H. Hunpsvon, 

H. Sypney. 

Fra. WatsinGHam.’ 


The foregoing OrpER of the court to the city will be read, 
at this time, with peculiar attention ; and the curious will not 
fail to note what difference of ftyle may be obfervable between 
a Manpate from Queen Elizabeth, and the Royal PRo- 
CLAMATIONS of later date. 

There are likewife feveral POETICAL compofitions in this 
volume ; of which the two following pieces may be given as 
fpecimens of what was juftly deemed elegant in the middle of 
the fifteenth century ; and will yet be admired, notwithftand- 
ing the aicerations that have fince taken place in our Janguage: 


Sane - Bromuey,; Canc. 
Ros. LeycestTer. 
Cur, Hatton. 


* Evecy wrote in the Tower by Joun Harincton, confined with 
| the Princefs ErizaBeTu, 1554. 
+ he 
* The lyfe is longe that lothfomely dothe laf, 

The doleful days draw flowly to their date, 

The prefent pange, or painful plage, f{carce paft, 
But fome new greif, ftill green, doth marr our ftate; 

In all we find ’midft this worlds ftorme and ftryfe, 


Sure death is fweete that fhortythe fach a lyfe. tI 
ell 
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‘II. 
The pleafaunte years that fome fo {wiftelye runne, 

The merrie daies to end fo fafte that fleete, 
The riot-night which day draws on fo foone, 

The happie hours which more do miffe than meete ; 
Do all confume lyke fnow kyfs’d by the funne, 
And death foon ends all that vain lyfe begunne. 

* III. 
Death is a porte whereby we pafs to joye, 

Lyfe is a lake that drownethe all in payne 5 
Death is fo dear it killeth all annoye, 

Lyfe is fo lewd that all it yeilds is vayne. 

For, as by lyfe to bondage man was broughte, 
Even fo by deathe al! freedom too was wroughte.’ 


There is a fweetnefs, a foftnefs, and an elegance, in the fol- 
lowing SONNET, that will recommend the lines to every reader 
who has a heart to feel, and a tafte to relifh, the beauties of this 


delightful fpecies of poetry : 


‘ ASONNET made on Isanetta Marxwame, when I firfe 
thought her fayre as foe food at the Prince/s's Windowe in goodlye At- 
tyre, and talkede to dyvers in the Courte-Yard. 

* From a MS. of Joun HarinctTon, dated 1564. 
s I. 

Whence comes my love, O hearte, difclofe, 

?T was from cheeks that fhamed the rofe ; 

From lips that fpoyle the rubies prayfe ; 

From eyes that mock the diamond’s blaze. 

Whence comes my woe, as freely owne, 

Ah me! ’was from a hearte lyke ftone. 


‘ Il. 

The blufhynge cheek fpeakes modeft mynde, 
The lipps befitting wordes mofte kynde ; 
The eye does tempte to love’s defyre, 
And feems to fay, tis Cupid’s fire ; 
Yet all fo faire, but fpeake my moane, 
Syth noughte dothe faye the hearte of ftone. 

‘Il. 
Why thus, my love, fo kynde befpeake, 
Sweet lyppe, fweet eye, {weet blufhynge cheeke, 
Yet not a hearte to fave my paine, 
O Venus, take thy giftes again ; 
Make not fo faire to caufe our moane, 
Or make a hearte that’s lyke our owne.’ 


We are informed that a fourth volume of this collegtion is 
mtended, partly in compliance with the advice, and even the 
requeft, of the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnfon, who, as we 
are aflured, was much pleafed with the contents of the two for- 


mers volumes, 
9 G. ArT. 
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Art. XI. The Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
reformed upon Unitarian Principles: together with the Pfalter of 
Pfalms of David. Crown 8vo. pp. 275, exclufively of the Pf{a}. 
ter. 48. Boards. Printed at Newcaftle; and fold by Longman 
in Londons 1790. 


Art. XII. 4 Common Prayer Book, according to the Plan of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, with fuitable Services. 12mo. 
pp. 379- 43. fewed. Printed at Exeter; and fold by Johnfon in 


London. 1791. 


HAT our liturgy fhould have remained now more than 130 
years, fince the paffing of the A& of Uniformity, without 
any revifal, although it was revifed, we believe, no lefs than 
oighe times in the 12§ years between the Reformation and the 
paffing of that at, muft be matter of aftonifhment to every re« 
fleAing mind :—but it muft appear ftill more aftonifhing, when 
it is confidered how many learned and pious men, as well of the 
clergy as of the laity, both in and eut of the church, at home 
and abroad, have at various times, and by various means, with a 
ferioufnefs and fincerity becoming Chriftians, and with a temper 
and moderation the moft unexceptionable, fuggefted the necef- 
fary improvements requifite to make it fully anfwer the end 
ahenel, and to do all the good of which it is fo capable, if the 
propofed alterations were but adopted. Thefe repeated at- 
tempts to amend and improve our liturgy, are a proof, at once, 
of the excellence of its compofition as a whole, and of the de- 
fects of its f{ubordinate and inferior parts. At the fame time, 
the unwillingnefs to profit by the labours of thofe who are 
thus ftudious to promote the credit of our national church, 
and the efficacy of religious worfhip, proves the truth of the 
propofition fo ably maintained of late, by one whofe liberality 
of fentiment is an ornament to the epifcopal bench, viz. * the 
propofition which afferts, that the priefthood is averfe from re- 
formation.” [See Review, New Series, vol. ii. p. 402.] 
Surely fome alteration ought to be made, were it only to 
fatisfy the fcruples of the many confcientious, worthy, and 
learned men who have fo often, by every peaceable method in 
their power, made known their earneft wifhes for a reforma- 
tion. The uneafinefs, however, excited in the minds of thofe 
who have publicly preferred their complaints, though an evil of 
magnitude, and which ought to be redrefled, is trifling when 
compared with the ill effeéts, which a want of alteration pro- 
duces on the conduét of many whofe complaints are not pub- 
lifhed to the world. Numbers, who cannot join in any dif- 
fenting worfhip, have, by their perfuafion that our liturgy in 
many parts Couptenances pepifh and other unferiptural doc- 
trines, 
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trines, been driven from all public worfhip whatever, What 
‘s ftill worfe, thofe who are regular in their attendance on the 
fervice of the church, have their attention fo deadened, and 
their devotional feelings fo benumbed, by the frequent repeti- 
tions of the very fame ideas, and often of the very fame words, 
in the courfe of one fervice; by the conftant recurrence of the 
fame fervice, with little or no variation, every time of aflembling ; 
by fome parts of the liturgy that are abftrufe and unintelligible; 
and by others that are obfolete and antiquated; that they find 
themfelves, during their continuance in the houfe of prayer, 
difpofed to any frame of mind rather than to that fervent piety 
to God, and that liberal benevolence to man, which fhould 
manifeft its effeéts in their daily intercourfe when they come 
abroad again into the world. ‘I’o the majority of church-goers, 
we fear that our excellent form of prayer is become little better 
than a mere prayer of form. ‘They take up and lay down their 
Sunday manuals, as they put on and off their Sunday clothes— 
mechanically. What they do or fay on the Sabbath, has no 
effect on them when the Sabbath is over. It is well if it oc- 
cupies their attention, or even excites any con{cioufnefs, during 
the hour of celebration: for it is very poffible, and in this cate 
we fufpeé it is but too common, for the lips to utter, and the 
body to perform, habitually, that, in which the mind takes no 
part. It is painful, too, to think, that this is a fpreading evil ; 
growing worfe and worfe every day that it continues unre- 
drefled: fo that, what with the languor and habitual mechanifm, 
created in the unthinking mafs of worfhippers by the want of 
variety, and what with the difguft excited in the judicious few 
by exceptionable paflages, there is reafon to apprehend that, 
unlefs fomething effectual be done to obviate it, ** the dram of 
bafe,” may, ere long, 
‘* Do all the noble fubftance of worth out 
To its own {candal] ;” (Shak{peare.) 

and our public fervice may become a dead letter, and a lifelefs 
formality. 

To fay nothing of the many alterations in our liturgy, which 
were propofed as neceflary by the Commiffioners appointed, 
more than a century ago, by K. William, and aflembled at the 
recommendation of Dr. (afterward Archbifhop) ‘Tillotfon *, 
among which Commiffioners were fome who, at that time, 
and others who, fhortly afterward, wore the mitre with the 


ee: 





* Some account of what was done by thefe Commiffioners, may 
be feen in ** Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life,” and allo 
in Bifhop Watfon’s «* Confiderations on the Expediency of revifiag 
the Liturgy, &c.” 
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reateft credit; to fay nothing of Dr. Clarke’s correSions*. 
to fay nothing of the * Free and candid Difquifitions” pub. 
blifhed in 1749, and republifhed with improvements in the year 
afterward, a book which, for its accurate and copious informa. 
tion on the fubject, for the learning, the piety, the liberality, 
and, above all, for the fingular modefty and good temper, with 
which it is written, deferves to be made a model for all contro. 
verfial writers +; to fay nothing of the Queries on the Book of 
Common Prayer, publifhed twenty years fince by a moft re. 
fpeétable and learned beneficed clergyman now living ¢ ;—the 
abfolute neceffity of a revifal and reform has been very lately 
pointed out by a temporal ||, and by a fpiritual peer § of the 
realm; very material alterations have been particularly adopted 
by feveral congregations in various parts of England, by the 
epifcopal church in America **, and by the Englith protettants 
at Dunkirk ++; and fpecimens, plans, and propofals for reform. 
ed liturgies have been fubmitted to the public by a late under 
fecretary of ftate t{; by the compiler of .a reformed liturgy, 
printed at Plymouth §§; and by the authors of the liturgies 
now before us, which come from the oppofite extremities of 
the kingdom. 

Thefe two liturgies are both conftru@ed on the Unitarian 
plan; and, without deciding any thing for or againft the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, we have no hefitation in faying that, on 
this plan, all forms of public worfhip ought to be condu@ted, 
Let the doctrine of the ‘Trinity be ever fo true, it is neverthe- 
lefs a myftery. This is allowed on all fides:—-but myfteries 
of every kind ought to be excluded from public worfhip; the 
defign of which is to make, not what Lord Bacon calls de- 
lieving Chriftians *+, but practical Chriftians. Myfteries tend 
not to invigorate, but to check, devotion. In all our devotional 
intercourfe with the Deity, if we would benefit our own hearts, 


a—:) 





* For a lilt of thefe corrections, fee Review, vol. 1. p. 102. 
> We gave an account of this work in our firit volume, (1749,) 
» 198. 
, t For our review of the ‘* Queries,” the work of the Rev. 
Francis Woolalfion, LL. D. Reétor of Chifelhurft in Kent, fee vol. 1}. 
» 414. 
- H oe ‘* Hints,” &c. Review, New Series, vol. it. p. 343. 
§ See ‘* Confiderations on the Expediency,” &c. Review, New 
Series, vol. ii. p. 401. 
** See Review, vol, Ixxx. p. 387. 
tt See Review, New Series, vol. viii. p. 281. 
tt William Knox, Efq.—Review, vol. Ixxx. p. 383. 
§§ Review, New Series, vol. vi. p. 166. 
*+ Ditto, vol. v. p.74, note. 
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and worfhip him in fpirit and in truth, we fhould contemplate 
him, not metaphyfically, as he is in his own nature and ellence, 
but morally, as he {tands in relation to his creatures. 

For fimilar reafons, we think all creeds and confeffions of 
faith fhould be difcarded from religious worfhip. ** When we 
aflemble and meet together,” we do it not to confefs our faith 
before men, ** but to acknowlege our fins before God;”’ not 
to publith our fpeculative opinions to the world, but folely for 
thofe purpofes which are well fummed up in our liturgy ; 
‘tg render thanks to our Creator for the great benefits we 
have received at his hands, to fet forth his moft worthy praife, 
to hear his moft holy word, and to afk thofe things which are 
requifite and neceflary, as well for the body as the foul.” We 
were happy to find this fentiment concerning the impropriety 
of introducing creeds into forms of public worfhip, fupported 
by the Rev. William Manning, the fenfible and liberal retor 
of Difs and Brome in Norfolk *. We were alfo pleafed to fee 
no creed admitted into the Exeter liturgy before us, and none 
but what has been very improperly called the Apoftle’s Creed in 
the Newcaftle liturgy, and to obferve that, from this creed, the 
compilers have expunged thofe additions which were foifted into 
it many hundred years after the Apoftle’s days +. 

The firft of the prefent liturgies contains an order for morning 
prayer on Sundays ; another for holidays and all days of the 
week, except Sundays, for which no particular fervice is ap- 
pointed, and for fuch days as the Lord’s fupper is adminiftered ; 
an order for evening prayer; fome occafional prayers and 
thankfgivings; the collects, epiftles, and gofpels, for the Sundays 
and holidays appointed to be kept holy according to the calendar 
of the church of England {; an order for the adminiftration of 
the Lord’s fupper ; a form for the baptifm of infants; and the 
pfalms according to the verfion in the Book of Common Prayer. 


The 





— 


* See Review, New Series, vol. vi. p. 160. 

t The three creeds are alfo omitted in the Plymouth liturgy. 
Review, New Series, vol. vi. p. 167. 
_ t We were furprized to fee this calendar retained, and the read- 
ing of the leffuns regulated by it. K_ William’s ecclefiattical com- 
mifioners obje&ted to this, and wifhed to throw out the apocryphal 
leffons, and thofe of the Old Teftament, which, as they faid, are zoo 
natural. Some perfons have thoughe the leffon appointed for the 
fir Sunday in Lent too wanatural, and ftrangely adapted to the 
feafon. It is true, the compiler of this liturgy leaves the minifter at 
liberty to depart from the order of the calendar whenever he thinks 
Proper. Why then not leave him to his difcretion altogether io 
chufe a leffon, without reguia‘ing the matter at all by a calendar? 

Rev, Noy, 1792. X — We 
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The fecond, or Exeter liturgy, contains two forms foy 
morning and two for evening prayer; and a fifth form, which, 
by the change of a few prayers, may be adapted either to the 
fervice of the morning, or of the evening; a litany to be occa. 
fionally introduced intlead of other prayers, after the fecond 
leflon, in any of the foregoing forms; fome colleéts to be read 
before and after the fermon, when thought proper ; prayers, 
thankigivings, and collects for fome particular occafions and 
feafons ; the Bible verfion of the Pfalms, not entire, but fele@. 
ed, with few omiffions however; fome anthems to be read 
after the fecond Jeflon, inftead of the felect pfalms, when thought 
proper, and on particular feftivals and fafts ; offices for the ad. 
miniftration of the Lord’s fupper ; for infant and adult bap. 
tifm ; for burial; for vifiting the fick; for matrimony; and 
for ordination; anda catechifm. In an advertifement at the 
end, the author informs us, that he has drawn up a work con. 
taining eleven other fervices, befide one for a faft, and offices 
for baptifm and the Lord’s fupper; which he propofes to lay 
before the public if the prefent liturgy meets with approbation, 
We greatly approve of his attempt to introduce variety into our 
public worfhip; as by thefe means, we think, every reafonable 
objection is anfwered, that can be urged againft forms of 
prayer; and we believe fuch variety would be attended with 
the happieft effects in exciting the ferious attention, and con- 
fequently in improving the morals, of thofe who frequent our 
churches, It would allo be a motive with many to go more 
vegularly to the houle of prayer, than they now do. 

In the firft of theie liturgies, the abjolution is entitled: 
é¢ the conditions of abfolution to be pronouneed by the mini- 
fter ;’ and the words, hath given power and commandment to his 
minifiers to declare and pronounce to Lis people, being penitent, the 
abfolution and remiffion of their fins, are left out. In the fecond 
liturgy, the abfolution is omitted altogether, In this laft, alfo, 
the exhortation is divided into two parts. ‘The firft part, in 
which the minifter exhorts the people to render thanks to God 
for the great benefits received at his hands, to fet forth his mott 
worthy praife, &c. follows the prefatory fentences, as in the 
liturgy now in ufe. The fecond part, or that in which the 
people are exhorted to confefs their fins before the face of Al- 





We were alfo furprized to fee a particular colle&, epiftle, and gofpel, 
for Trinity Sunday. ‘lhis tounds oddly in en Unitarian liturgy. 
No notice indeed is taken therein of the doctrine of the Trinity:— 
but why have a particular iervice appropriated for the day, anlefs 
there be fomething iv it particularly relating to that day? This 

ueftion will apply to the appointment of particular collects, 
epiftles, and gofpeis, for feveral other days in the year. 
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mighty God, together with the confeffion which follows it, are 
not introduced till after the fecond leflon. The Lord's prayer 
occurs twice in the Newcaftle liturgy, once after the confeffion, 
as in our Common fervice, and again after the collect, epiftle, 

ofpel, and fermon, all which this compiler would introduce in the 
middle of the fervice, immediately following the apoftles’ creed. 
In the Exeter liturgy, the Lord’s prayer is inferted only once, 
and that at the conclufion of the fervice. , ‘The doxology in the 
firft of thefe liturgies is, for the minifter, Ephef. iii. 21. and for 
the people, Luke, ii. 14. In the fecond liturgy it is 1 Tim. 
j. 17. for minifter and people united. In this fecond litur- 
gy alfo, inftead of the pfalms preceding the firft leflon, one or 
more felect pfalms are propofed to be read after the firit leflon, 
and a pfalm or anthem after the fecond leflon. The Te Deum 
is altered in the firft liturgy, and addrefled throughout to God, 
inftead of being, as it now is, addrefled in part to Chrift. In 
the fecond liturgy, it is wholly omitted. In the refponfes 
following the fecond rehearfal of the Lord’s prayer; Becau/e 
there is none other that fighteth for us, but only thou, O God, is 
changed by the Newcattle compilers to, Becau/e there is no other 
who can fecure it to us, but only, &c. In the prayer for the clergy 
and people, Almighty and everlafting God, who alone worke/? 
great marvels, is changed, in both liturgies, to, Almighty and 
everlafting God, who art the author of every good and per fe gift. 
In the Exeter liturgy, all high titles and appellations. are 
omitted in the prayers for the king and royal family ; agreeably 
to the recommendation of K. William’s ecclefiaftical commif- 
fioners, and to the fentiments of Archdeacon Paley: but, in 
the Newcaftle liturgy, they are fomewhat inconfiftently res 
tained in the above-mentioned prayers, and in the litany, while 
they are omitted in the prayer for the high court of parliament. 
In the prayer for the king, and in the litany, frengthen him that 
he may vanquifh and overcome all his enemies, and giving him 
the victory over all his enemies; are altered for profper all bis 
righteous undertakings againft his enemies, in the firtt of the pre- 
fent compilations ; and for all his righteous undertakings for the 
public good, in the fecond. 

In the Exeter liturgy, the general thankfgiving is introduced 
between the firft and fecond leflons; and we obferve that the 
words, through oefus Chrifi our Lord, which fo conftantly 
make the conclufion of molt of the petitions in the eftablifhed 


worthip, do not conclude more than two or three prayers in all 
the five fervices of this liturgy. ‘Che words are feriptural, and 
therefore, if rightly underitood, there can be no objection 
mad¢ to them: but, as we believe they are by the generality of 

X 2 worlh‘ppers, 
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worthippers either underftood in a wrong fenfe, or not unders 
ftood at all, we approve of the omiflion. 

In the litany, which is intreduced on the days in which it ig 
to be read in the Newcaftle liturgy, before the firft leffon, and 
in the Exeter liturgy inflead of the prayers after the fecond 
leffon, the fecond addrefs in the firft of thefe prayer-books is, 
O God, who by the precious blood of thy only begotten fon haft pur- 
chafed to thyfelf an holy church, and placed it under thy continual 
protection, have mercy, &c.; and in the third addrefs is, O God, 
who by thy holy fpirit doft govern, direct, and fanéiify the hearts of 
all thy faithful fervants, have mercy, &c. In the other prayer. 
book, thefe two addrefles are as follows: O God, who by the 
miffion, death, and refurreétion of thy beloved fon haft gathered for 
thyfelf a church and people, and placed them under thy continual 
protection, have mercy, &c.; and, O God, who by thy gracious 
affifance dof? govern, &c.: but, in this laft liturgy, thefe two 
addrefies are included betwecn crotchets ; by which the editor 
denotes fuch parts of the fervice as may be altogether omitted if 
the officiating minifter fhoutd think proper. The craft and affaults 
of the devil; and, the world, the ficfb, and the devil; are retained 
in the Newecaitle liturgy, but, in the- Exeter, are changed to 
the crafts and dangerous affauits of temptations, and to, the deceitful 
allurements of this tranfitory world. Sudden death is, in both, 
changed to untimely death. Whe obfecrations, as they are called, 
By themy/lery of thy holy incarnation, &c. and, by thine agony and 
bloody fweat, &c. as well as ail the invocations toward the end 
of the litany, are judicioufly difcarded {rom both. 

In the order for the adminiftration of the Lord’s fupper, the 
words to be ulee at thedelivering of the bread and the wine are, 
in the Newcuitle liturgy, Tate and eat this in remembrance that 
Chrift died for thee, and feed on it in thy heart by faith with 
thank[giving ; and, Drink this in remembrance that Chrifi’s blood 
was fhed for thee, and be thankful. Inthe Exeter liturgy, they 
are inore limple: Take and eat |or drink] this in remembrance 
(or commemcration| of Ubrift. 

in the baptifimal fervice, the words ufed by the Newcaftle 
compilers at the naming of the child are the fame as thofe in 
our common liturgy, except that Holy Spirit is fubfticuted for 
Hely Ghoft*. In the Exeter form, the words are: J baptize 
thee in the name of “fefus Chri. 1n other refpeéts, the baptifmal 
office is, in the fiuit of thefe compilations, clofely, and in the 
fecond, with burt little variation, copied from the form now 








* In fome other places of tais liturgy, the words Holy Ghof are 


retained. This feems not quite fui ed co Unitarian worlhip. Per- 
haps'‘it may be an overfighs. 
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rfed by the numerous and refpectable congregation of Unita- 
riahs aflembling at the chapel in Effex-ftreet in the Strand. 
The parents, Or neareft relations, are in both recommended to 
be the fponfors 

In the Exeter liturgy, in the burial fervice, the words: fa 
take unto himfelf the foul of our dear brother, are changed to, put 
an end to the mortal life of our brother; and, we commit his body to 
the ground...+.+. in fure and certain hope of the refurrection to 
eternal life, is altered to, fure and certain hope that there fhail be 
a refurrection to eternal life of all thofe who die in the fear and bve 
of God. ‘Vhe words deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal 
death, are altered to the bitter pains of the fecond death. Inftead 
of: We give thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleafed thee to de- 
liver this our brother out of the miferies of this finful world, be- 
feeching i iad foortly to accomplifh the number of thine elec, we 
read: we bles thee for all thy fervants who are removed out of this 
life, in thy fear and love; and, we befeech thee to accomplifh the pur- 
pofes of thy providence. In the concluding collect, that we may 
reft in him, as our hope is, this our brother doth; is omitted. 

In the vifitation of the fick, the Exeter compiler has omitted 
the abfolution; which has by many been thought to favour 
much of popery ; and, in the other offices of this liturgy, there 
are many very excellent improvements which we have not 
room to {pecify. We are much pleafed with the burial and 
ordination fervices in particular; and the exhortations to the 
parties, in the offices of adult baptifm, and of matrimeny, are 
admirable. They are copied from the Eficx-ftreet liturgy. 
Thefe, and many other things, for which we mutt refer to the 
book itfelf, may be of great affiftance to fuch as are defirous to 
proht by the labours of a compiler, whofe work breathes 
throughout a genuine fpirit of true Chriftian piety, benevolence, 
and refignation. As a fmall fpecimen of this fpirit, we will 
conclude our account with two fhort prayers, which we think 
are excellent both for their language and fentiments. They 
conftitute a part of the changes in the fecond morning fervice: 

‘ Create in us a clean heart, O God, and renew a right fpirit 
within us. Let every finful defire and affeCtion be put far from us, 
and all our thoughts and purpofes be brought into fubjeCtion to thine 
authority. In al] our ways may we acknowledge thee as the God, 
whofe we are, and whom it is our duty and wifdom to ferve; and 
imprefs on our minds fuch a conviétion of the righteoufnefs of thy 


precepts, the unfpeakable obligations by which we are bound to 
obey thy word, and thy great goodnefs to thofe who love thee, that 
we may be ever fervent in fulfilling thy pleafure, and run the way 
of thy commandments with great delight. Amen.’ 

* While we continue in this world let thine eyes be over us for 


good ; and fo conduct us through the various changes of life as thou 
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feeft will be moft profitable to us. We rejoice that our times are jn 
thy hands; and, amidit all the darknefs which hides future events 
from our fight, we chearfully commit ourlelves to thy ever righteous 
and merciful difpofal. Guard us, O thou compaflionate Father, 
from every thing which may be truly evil to us; vouchfafe to us 
every real blefling; permit no temptation to come upon vs but what 
we fhall be able to bear. Preferve us fiom the {nares of profperity ; 
repare us for the fhocks of advertity; and whatfoever {ufferings 
may be allotted us, impart to us thy powerful fupports under them, 
and give us underftanding right'y :0 improve them. A/Jlft us duti. 
fully to acquiefce in the molt painful appointments of thy pro. 
vidence, fatisfied that thou knoweft in every poflible cafe what is 
beft for thy creatures: and though our crials fhould continue, and 
be multiplied, help us to remain ftill unfhaken in our devotednefs to 
thee, and willingly to endure a!l things, fo that we may enjoy thy fa. 
vour. Enable us in every thing to give thanks. Let faith and 
patience have their perfe&t work; and may all the light afflictions of 
this world, which are but fer a moment, finally work for us a far 
| i f glory.’ 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory Pear. 





Art. XIII. 4 Letter to the Duke of Newcaftle, Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Nottingham, Auditor of the Exchequer, &c. &e. &e. 
refpecting his Grace’s Conduct in the Difpofat of Commiffions in 
the Milina: together with fome Remarks touching the French 
Revolution; a Reform of Parliament in Great Britain ; and the 
Royal Proclamation of the z1ft of May. To which is added, 
An Appendix, containing an effeCual Plan for providing Navy 
Timber; oppofed to the dangerous and unprofitable Syitem of 
cultivating the public Forefts under the Management of Officers 
of the Crown. By Major Cartwright. 8vo. pp. 182. 2s. 6d. 
Jordan. 1792. 

M7308 CARTWRIGHT, whofe public fpirit and political prin- 

ciples are well known, has here brought againft the noble 
perfonage above mentioned, a charge of mifcondué in his of- 
fice of Lord Lieutenant of the county of Nottingham, in re- 
gard to the difpofal of commiffions in the militia. The com- 

plainant, who has been, for a confiderable number of years, a 

Major in the Nottinghamfhire corps, charges the Lord Lieu- 

tenant with having illiberally, oppreflively, difhonourably, ‘and 

unconttitutionally, deprived him, in repeated inftances, of that 
promotion in the regiment, to which his right of fucceflion, 
from rank and feniority, entitled him. He admits the Lord 

Lieutenant’s right to ufe his own difcretion in the difpofal of 

commiffions : but he contends, that it is a moral and conflitu- 

tional dtforetion that ought to have been his guide: ¢ a difcretion 
for the felection of ability and merit; a difcretion to prevent 
the advancement of grofs vice or unfitnefs, or to remove them 
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altogether 5 2 difcretion fo to temper military cuftom, as not 
to fuffer the dead letter of promotion to deftroy the fpirit which 
its regularity is intended to cherifh ; in fhort, a difcretion to 
fupply all the defects of law, fo as to animate and invigorate 
the militia in its duty of national defence.’ 

On this head, the indignant writer proceeds : 

¢ During the late war, there was another diftiné branch of dif- 
cretion in your hands, given by an a& of parliament, fince repeal- 
ed, and which difcretion I do not fre in the new militia law ;—1¢t 
was a power Of rewarding military merit in time of war, by raifing 
an oficer to a rank above that in which his property qualified him 
to ferve.—Charged as you now itand, it becomes you, then, my 
Lord, to fhew, that in your conduét towards me frem the com- 
mencement of the late war to the prefent time, duriog which you 
have feveral times denied me promotion, it has been tuch a moral 
and conftitutional difcretion as { have defcribed, that has uniformly 
been your guide: and not fuch a baitard difcretion, the offspring of 
pique, prejudice, and malice, as ufually occupies the breaft of a 
narrow-minded man, who is opprefled with a con{cioufnefs of bav- 
ing acted injurioufly, but wents the f{pirit, candour, and generofity 
to make a manly reparation.’ 

Major Cartwright then continues to relate the circumftances 
under which the Lord Lieutenant had, on five fucceffive occa- 
fions, fet afide his right of fucceffion to the vacated Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy,—-contrary to law, to juftice, and to the general 
fenfe of the officers of the regiment; and even once or twice, 
contrary to his Grace’s own promi/e. 

Major C. enters on the requifite tafk of an inquiry into the 
motives of the Lord Lieutenant for fo long-continucd and fo 
marked a contempt of the Major’s claim of fucceflive promo- 
tion in this line. He conceives, and we believe very juftly, 
that his Grace could have entertained no objection to his cha- 
racter as an officer, and a gentleman, nor to any other requi- 
fite qualification. In purfuing this inquiry, he, with no un- 
becoming confidence, ftates his own nierits, in regard not 
only to his profeffional duty, but likewife to his laudable, un- 
common, and patriotic exertions for the fervice of his country, 
beyond that line, and in refpeéts far exceeding what is ufually 
feen in the conduét and purfuits, we had almott faid the ftudies, 
of military men: for, Major C. is well known to poflefs un- 
common talents,—which, in his good zutentions at Jeaft, he has 
diligently applied toward the promotion of his country’s wel- 
fare in different ways, and on feveral occafions: of the in- 
tances, we fhall take farther notice in the fequel of this article. 

Here the attentive reader will naturally afk, ‘* If, then, the 
Lord Lieutenant could have no objection to the letter-writer’s 
Moral or military character, what could be his reafon for per- 
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fifting, in fo many inftances, to raife junior officers over the 
head of the Major, in oppofition to his prior claims, and in 
prejudice of his juft pretenfions f”’—-We come now to the de. 
velopement of this mytterious conduct on the part of the noble 
Duke. 

According to the account here given, it was @ difference in 
their political fentiments, that firft prompted the noble chieftain 
10 a thirteen years’ perfecution of an officer, fo unexceptionable 
(to all appearance, in the eye of the public,) as Major C, 
‘That this oppofiticon was really one, if not the /ole caufe, of 
the mifunderitanding that has fo unhappily arifen between the 
Lord Lieutenant and the writer of this addrefs to his Grace, 
feems to be fufficiently proved, by the faéts and circumftances 
here brought under review.—The fubftance of the cafe ap. 
pears, as far as we are able to conclude, to be this :—Major C, 
is a warm Whig, ready, on all occafions, public or private, 
to manifeft his ftrong attachment to his principles, and his 
zeal for the maintenance of that conftitution of government on 
which he fuppofes the freedom and happinefs of his country to 
depend. Among the offences unintentionally given by the Ma- 
jor, through his regard for the univerfal interefts of Liserry, 
the following recent inftance is ftated: it was his misfortune 
to partake, with his Whig friends, of the famous revolution 
dinner, July the 14th, 1791. Although this teftimony of his 
approbation of the French revolution could not legally difqua- 
lify him for promotion in his regiment, yet the circumftance 
having certainly operated to his prejudice in that re/peé?, it has 
afforded him an opportunity of making fome pertinent and 
fpirited remarks on the fubjeCt, and of aflerting and defending 
thofe principles which led him to the Crown and Anchor on 
the 14th of July,—Among other paflages, the following will 
ferve to evince that the fpirit of this patriotic officer remains 
yet unbroken ; 

‘ Hitherto, my Lord, I have purpofely avoided any obfervations 
on the French Revolution. But as my rejoicing in that event has, 
by your Grace, been imputed to me as a crime, it is not fit that l 
fhould be filent. Miitake me not, however, my Lord. I am not 
going to labour a defence. I am not about to plead in excu/e of my 
c ndué&. No: It is with other feelings that I fhall fpeak of the 
French Revolution. Being a phenomenon in human affairs of fuch 
extraordinary magnitude, and involving in it confequences of fuch 
infinite importance to our fpecies, it has, in all its ftages, been an 
object of anxious attention to the citizen, the ftate{man, and the 
philofopher. To behold a gigantic and horrible defpotifm, in @ 
feafon of profound peace, ficken and fpeedily crumble, by mere 
natural decay, to its diffalution; while from its afhes, with erect 


mien, and a heavenly dignity of afpect, was feen rifing the fair and 
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enchanting form of a free ftate, was a {pectacle truly calculated to 
command the admiration of men, to excite inquiry into its true 
origin, and to intereft the wife and the good in the completion of a 
yifon fo delightful. Seeing many millions of my fellow crea- 
tures fuddenly redeemed from a cruel fervitude degrading to the 
human fpecies, my heart leaped with joy, and the tear of extatic 
de to the Difpofer of events gliftened in my eye. Revolv- 
ing in my mind thofe flow but certain advances of reafon, that 
progrefs of fcience, that extenfion of thought, thofe juiter notions 
of man’s rights, and the irrefiftible power of truth, which, ma- 
turing by imperceptible degrees the feeds of renovation, had fo lon 
Been preparing France for a change; and referring all {uch fecond- 
ary caufes of events to their true original, the Firit Great Caufe of 
all; ne it was that I confidered as the true and proper author of a 
revolution in human affairs fo beneficent, fo grand, fo aftonifhing. 
Adting, my Lord, under fuch impreflions, I have no apology to 
make, for peaceably meeting like-minded men, focially to enjoy 
fatisfa€tions fo pure and exalted. Did 1 not fincerely rejoice in the 
French revolution, I fhould not dare to call man my brother, nor 
God my heavenly father,’ 

This is a fair, open, and honeft avowal of our author’s fen- 
timents with regard to that aftonifhing event which has effeét- 
ed fo total a change in the form of government in France. 

We now turn from the matter in difpute between the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and the Major of the Nottingham- 
fhire militia; and fhall proceed to take fome (though very 
brief) notice, as already promifed, of thofe points of conduét 
on which Mr. C, may reft his claim to the character of a good 
citizen, who has, with unremitting zeal and activity, employed 
his beft attention and talents on fubjects refpecting the interefts 
and profperity of his country. 

The title-page mentions, efpecially, the Major’s * plan for 
providing navy timber; oppofed to the dangerous and unprofit- 
able fyftem of cultivating the public forefts under the manage- 
ment of officers of the crown.’ The propofals, obfervations, 
and eftimates, contained in this plan, feem to be the refult of 
much thought and extenfive inquiry. Several propofals of a 
fimilar nature have, within thefe few years, been offered to the 
confideration of the public: but we do not hear that any of the 
Ichemes or ideas fuggefted by their feveral authors have been 
adopted. Perhaps we may fay of them all, what the prefent 
very worthy Bithop of Sarum faid of Major Cartwright’s plan, 
when it was fhewn to him, many years ago:—** { fear we 
are not, now-a-days, honeft enough for fuch plans *,”-—For 
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* The author fays, that he has invariably communicated his plan 
to every fucceflive adminiftration, from 1771 to the prefent time. 
What they thought of it, we are not to fuppofe: but a great deal 
of meaning feems couched under the good prelate’s obfervation. 
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the particulars of the Major’s public-fpirited propofal, we muft 
refer to his prefent publication. 

Other (chemes, intended for the benefit of the public, have, 
we here find, been formed by Major C. of which proper mea. 
tion is made in this letter; viz. 

A plan for the beft defence of our moft important fea-ports, 
&c. formed at acrifis of no fmall alarm,—* when the combined 
fleet * was in the channel, immenfely fuperior to ‘Sir Charles 
Hardy-—this great force between him and Portfmouth—Spir- 
head open to their entrance—the Ifle of Wight at their mercy, 
and in other refpects a fhamefu] want of fecurity in that quar. 
ter being vifible, &c. &c.’ This plan was fhewn to feveral of 
our admirals and commanders by fea and Jand; and the Duke 
of Richmond’s fenfe of its merit was exprefled in a letter dated 
November 1779 ; Viz. 

«I am very much obliged to you for the very ingenious and 
noble plan you have fent me for the defence of Portfmouth, which, 
for the moft part, as well as your reafonings on the fubjeét, intirel 
coincide with my ideas. Portfmouth, as well as Plymouth, will be 
belt defended by, &c. &c. &c.’ 

Major C. likewife propofed ¢ a mode, explained by draw. 
ings, for the taking, in a few feconds, at any time of the day, 
plans of two hoftile fleets, while manceuvring or engaging, fo as 
to be able to Jay before government or the public, a {tate of fais 
fufficientl y.correé for every neceflary purpofe, particularly on the 
trials of admirals. The great confulion and uncertainty thrown 
over the trials of Byng, of Matthews and Leftock, and of Kep- 
pel and Pallifer, have fufficiently fhewn the want of fuch a plan.’ 

The Major has followed up his declaration in favour of the 
French revolution, by fome obfervations on his Britannic 
Majefty’s royal proclamation of May 21. Thefe obferva- 
tions muft be allowed, by candid men of all! parties, (what. 
ever may be their fentimentz«) differences on the general fub- 
ject,) to be very acute and {pirited: but they are no more cal- 
culated to fmooth the author’s way to the Colonelcy of the 
Noitinghamfhire militia, than is the retort courtecus which he 
has given to the great perfon to whom this expoftulatory letter 
is addrefled.—Mr. C. however, does not appear to be a man 
that is to be overawed by the apprehenfion of confequences that 
only refpect himfelf. ‘There are, certainly, fuperior fpirits, 
even in this degenerate age, as many deem it, who are romanti¢ 
enough to prefer the public welfare, or what they confider as 
fuch, to their own private zdvantage, when both are incom- 
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* Pitted out by France and spain ; confifting of about 60 fail of 
the line, and 30 frigates, &c. 
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Aat. XIV. Painting : a Poem, in Four Cantos. With Biogra. 
phical Notes. 80. pp. 74+ 28. Dangerfield. 1792. 


ne rife and progrefs of painting is certainly a very proper 
T theme for poetry ; and the prefent writer feems qualified, 
both in point of information and poetical abilities, to do juftice 
to his fubject. From the mafs of facts which are known, re- 
lating to the ftate of painting among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, 2nd in the various modern fchools, fuch particulars 
| gre here fele&ted, as are moft interefting, and beft fuited to 
. poetical defcription; and the whole narrative is embellifhed 
with lively imagery, picturefque fcenery, brilliant allufions, 
and other poetical ornaments, {ufficient to entitle the author to 
raife, from the admirers of the fifter arts of poetry and painting. 
Befide the general poetical merit of this work, which is con- 
fiderably above mediocrity, it will be particularly acceptable to 
painters, on account of the diftinétnefs, and, as far as we are 
competent to judge, the juftnefs, with which it marks the 
characters of the different fchools, and of the more celebrated 
mafters. We fele&t, as fpecimens, a few paflages; and, firtt, 
the following animated lines in praife of Raphael and Angelo: 
‘ Chief of the Roman School, defcend and fing ; 
Loud, and yet louder, ftrike the brazen firing, 
Till the ftrong tones from heaven’s high arch rebound, 
And earth reverberates the buriling found : 
Strains all divine great Angelo iafpire, 
Thy hand of iron, and thy fou! of fire; 
Whofe nervous line with fkill profound combin’d 
Each playful mufcle and its place affign’d ; 
From thee firft Raphael * feiz’d the glowing flame, 
Which o’er him {wift like burfting lightnings came: 





* The author has given the following account of this great artitt : 

‘ Raphael, who was ambitious of being confidered by the Jatett 
potterity as unrivalled in his Art, took infinite pains with his ftu- 
dies, and fent ro ranfack Greece for models of elegant forms of all 
delcriptions, which having made his own, by frequently copying, 
he deftroyed, to bsr the fame path to any futare rival. From his 
friend Bramante he procured the key of the Pope’s Chapel, to fee 
what Michael Angelo was there doing, which, like a flath of light- 
bing, awakened every latent power, and from thence his ftyle re- 
ceived its higheft pitch of improvement. His pittore of the Tranf- 
figuration, which is efteemed his maifter-piece, was painted for 
France, but on his death detained at Rome, and placed in the 
church of St. Pietro in Montorio. He was to have married the 
niece of Cardinal Bibiena, who revived the decoration of theatrical 
feprefentations by {cenery, in a play performed before Leo the Xth; 
ut his excetlive debaucheries put a period to his exiftence at the 
early age of 37, in 1520.” 
Raphael ! 
































































































Painting: a Pocm. 


Raphael! whofe more than mortal Pencil caughe 
‘The foft emotions of the lightfome thought ; 
Skill’d to arreft che paffions as they roll, 

And fnatch Expreffion, touch{tone of the foul! 
To bid with grace the bending neck decline, 
To float loofe drap’ries with the flowing line; 
The wanton locks in waving braids to turn ; 
Inftrv& the raptur’d Magdalen to mourn; 
Beauty with added luftre warm, and fhed 

The ftream of glory round the facred head.’ 















The Spanifh fchool of painting is energetically as well as 
harmonioufly characterized ;—after glancing, with ro enrap. 
tured eye, on 


¢ The ftudious labours of the fons of France,” 


the poet thus proceeds : 


‘ More ftrong, mere pure, more fraveht with living fire, 


. 


‘Yo fnatch the pencil, Spain’s proud fons afpire ; 
Whole vales uncultur’d no rude piough divides, 
Wor foreft undulates the mountain fices ; 

Where fan-burnt plains their ruffet length extend, 
Ané@ black-brow’d rocks io folemn pomp afcend ; 
The brook its fcanty fream unnocic’d pours, 
And fullen Nature o’er the landfcape lours : 

But gloomy, mid her cloudlefs tkies, beholds 
"The Spanith features caft in flrongeft moulds ; 
Enrob’d in Moorith garb, her youths advance, 
While cymbals Rimulate the antick dance ; 

Jn light tandangos toft, they tread in air, 

As tounds the dulcet flute, cr fhrii) guitar, 

Till drapery, paflion, attitude combine, 

And breathe Perfection in one great defign.’ 


We muff add the following characteriftic lines : 


* See from Le Sueur what melting fcenes appear, 
To claim the tribute of the ftariing tear ; 
See at Le Brun’s command the bolom heaves, 
As his warm canvas animation breathes ; 
rom Watteau’s pencil, what fictitious fcenes 
Lu!) the footh’d fancy with Arcadian dreams: 
Fref{noy with equal hand fufpends the fcales, 
Where now the pencil, now the pen prevails ; 
While Vernet bids his bufy oceans lave 
The fog-crown’d rock, and dath the foaming wave. 
* Say, to what School mutt we the hand afign, 
Whole golden funs in Lombard vales decline ; 
Whoie Roman temples clofe o’erhanging ftand, 
Where fcanty Tyber bathes her yellow fand ; 
Whole fpreading lakes give gath’ring mitts to rife, 
Their mornieg incenfe trailing to the tkies ; 
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Whofe blue Calabrian hills long fhadows throw, 
And dingy poplars fringe the rapid Po? 

While eager nations join in loud applaud, 

And here confels the great, the immortal Claude ®, 
Say, thall Lorraine her native Son reclaiin, 

Adopt his triumph, and partake his fame ? 

In the notes, of which we have given a fpecimen, much 
curious information is brought within a narrow compafs. 

We are forry to fee a poem of fo much merit fo erroneoufly 
printed: but we hope that better care will be taken in a fecond 
edition. A few defective rhimes likewife require amendment. 

* 








Aet. XV. 4 Sequel to the printed Paper lately circulated in War- 
wickbire by the Rev. Charles Curtis, Brother of Alderman Curtis, 
a Birmingham Reétor, &c. The 2d Edition, corrected. 8vo. 
pp. 217+ 35 fewed. Dilly. 1792. 

7 was that kind of agreeable furprize which a perfon feels, 
when, in looking intoa drawer, he finds there more [valuables] 
than he expeé?ed +, that we experienced on the perufal of this 

‘Sequel.’ After reading the title, and obferving the clofe 

printing and the bulk of this pamphlet, we anticipated much 

jatitude ; and we confidered ourfelves in the fituation of a tra~ 
veller who was deitined to journey over fome widely extended 
and chearle/s wafte: but we had not gone far, when we dif- 








* The following Is the nove here given, relating to this remark- 
able genius : 

‘ Claude Gelie, dit le Lorraine, is claffed in no School by au. 
thors, who have arranged the exact place of every other Artilt. 
His ftyle may indeed be faid to be his own, and as his fubjects 
were entirely land{capes, and Nature alone his guide, he has been 
unbiafied by the models, and the Matters, that have given a dif- 
ferent turn to the various Schools of Europe. As a boy he was 
noed for ftupicity, would learn nothing at fchool, and was {et to 
ferve an 2pprenticefhip with a paitry-cook; it is not till we find 
him in Italy, the only fervant of Auguitus Taflie, that his genius 
burs upon us; from that time he is indefatigable in his ftudies, 
ipending whole days in the country, ob/erving Nature, ard paint- 
ing from memory whatever he had feen. His underitanding, 
though always heavy, was intenfe in application, and fo anxious 
was he to leave the itamp of perfe&ion on his works, that he has 
been eight days in aliering a fingie part of a picture. Many of 
his sichelt produ&.ons have reached England, among which, che 
two land{c2 pes of Mr. Methuen, at Corfham, near Bath, and the 
two of Lord Radnor, at his houfe near Salifbury, are eminenily coa- 
picuous. Mr. Agar has fortunately the power of boalting of hav- 
ing feven very fine pidtures by Claude in his beautiful colleétion. 
He died 1678,’ 

+ Sterne. 
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covered ‘* paradife opened in the wild,” and found that the 
magic wand of combined genius and learning can transform the 
dreary heath into verdant and flowery plains, and caufe rich 
crops to {pring up in regions which appear by nature to be de. 
voted to perpetual fterility. Petty altercations, private variances, 
together with the explanations, apologies, and remarks, which 
commonly enfue, having little in them to intereft the public, 
pamphlets, on fuch fubjects, though well written, generally fall 
ftill-born from the prefs; and had Dr. Parr’s Sequel related 
only to his variance with the Rev. Mr. Curtis, had it only de. 
failed his fufpicions refpecting two anonymous letters which 
“were fent to him, it muft have fhared the common fate of pro- 
ductions of this clafs: it would have been read by a few, but it 
would have been neglected by the many. It was not, however, 
in the power of Dr. Parr to confine his thoughts within the 
dull vortex of his profefled fubject, though greatly intereftin 
to his feelings: his mind flies off in a tangent to thofe gener 
and important topics, which here and there touch the circle of 
this perfonal controverfy ; and he both catches and retains the 
attention of his readers, by the ingenuity of his reflections, by 
the profundity of his learning, and by the richnefs and variety 
of his language. In the courfe of his attack on the Birming- 
ham rector, he declares his fentiments refpecting the Englith 
and French revolutions, Mefirs. Burke, Paine, Mackintof, 
and Prieffley, and on the fubjects which thefe writers difculs; 
and though we have not been always convinced by his reafon- 
ing, we could not help admirirg it. 

With what reluctance Dr. Parr enters on the perfonal dif- 
cuffion to which the title of this pamphlet refers, will be feen 
by his own remarks in the preface: 

‘ With a oarrative, indeed, of fuch caufes as produce, and of 
fuch circumitances as inflame, the quarrels of private men, it is not 
ealy to interweave any truths of high and extenfive ufefulnefs; and 
as to the advantage to be derived from thofe moral refleCtions which 
may be excited by the conduct of the parties, it is too often im- 
peced by perfonal diflike and perfonal predilection, by doubts upon 
facts, which they who entertain them chink it not worth their while 
to fettle, and by opinions of character which it is fcarcely poflible 
to alter, 

‘ The hiitorian commands attention, and rewards it, by felet. 
ing the more brilliant circumitances of great events, by unfolding 
the characterifltc qualities of eminent perfonages, and by tracing 
well-known effects through all the obliquities, and all the recefles 
of their fecret caufes. From the ordinary occurrences of life, as 
thev influence the conduct of extraordinary men, the biographer 
colleéts fuch fcattered rays as may be concentrated into one bright 
ailemblage of truth upon the characters which he has undertaken 
delineate. 
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gelineate. Even the novelift throws his enchantments around the 
fancy by fictitious repreientations, which he can at will embellifh 
into beauty, or exalt into dignity; and the polemic exercifes his 
dominion over the reafoning taculty, by poignancy of remark, and 
by fubtilty of confutation. But none of thefe advantages fall to 
the lot of him who engages in fuch a narrative as I am compelled 
to purfue. He afcends no eminence, he repofes under no fhade, 
bot is continually coiling onward without the cheering confciouf- 
nefs of progreflion, fometimes oppreffed with languor, amidf the 
dulnefs and the famene(s of the fcenes which furround him, and 
fometimes roufed into exertion, by the noxious weeds that may 
offend his fenfes, or by the rude briars that would intercept his 
way.” 

He farther oBferves, p.g, that § on tranfactions fo deftitute 
of dignity and fo barren of utility, he is forry to trouble the 
reaser with a detail, which, he is aware, will not grow into 
importance, 2s it grows in extent, and in which fome of the 
faéts may be faid rather to encumber by their multiplicity, than 
to relieve by their variety.’ 

The writer who is capable of fuch a reflection, will not, 
cannot, be dull. He will create amufement where he cannot 
find it, and will contrive to make even the tale of his difpleafure 
entertaining. ‘The readers of this pamphlet will think them- 
felves obliged to the writer of the printed paper (which was 
given, according to Dr. Parr, auétior et emendatior, in the 
St. James’s Chronicle, Nov. 5, 1791,) as the caufe of the 
mafterly animadverfions before us. 

Whether Dr. Parr be fully juftified in fufpecting the two 
anonymous letters, of which he complains, to have come from 
Mr. Curtis, it is out of our province to determine: it is cer- 
tain, however, that he makes what lawyers call a /frong cafe of 
it, and, in his ftrictures on the Birmingham reétor’s conduét 
re(pecting Dr. Prieftley’s letters, which Mr. C, firft read and 
afterward forwarded to Government, he has properly expofed 
Mr. Curtis’s want of delicacy and honour, 

We will not, however, lead thee, gentle reader, among the 
thorns and briars of this perfonal altercation; for, after all, 
“ What is Hecuba to thee, or what art thou to Hecuba?”’ 
Thou wert led to expe&t, at the opening of this article, fome- 
thing of a more inviting nature; and it is time to conduét thee 
to fome of the rich and fertile {pots with which this very un- 
promifing controverfy is diverfified. 

The obfervations, which Dr. Parr offers refpeéting the ne- 
ceflity of improving our civil and ecclefiaftical fyftems, are in- 
genuous; and the mode, which he wifhes to have purfued in 
order to accomiplifh the much-defired improvement, is fuch as 
will 
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will meet with the approbation of temperate and difcerning 


readers: 

‘ Upon all reformations, whether civil or ecclefiaftical, I look 
not only to the withes and to the arguments of individuals, but to 
the colleétive wifdom of the legiflature. 

‘ In the earlier part of my life, I thought the Tet Aa op. 
preflive ; but in the year 1782 I very carefully and very ferioufly 
re-examined the fubject, and changed my opinion. In 1790 I ftre. 
nuoufly oppofed the attempt to procure a repeal; and yet, | cannot 
help indulging the comfortable hope, that in the progrefs of intel. 
legtual and moral improvement, religious animofities will at Jat 
fubfide, and that the reftraints for which I have contended, and do 
now contend, will no longer be thought neceffary for the public 
fafety, by the heads of that church, which I have never deferted, 
and by the members of that legiflature, which I have never dif. 
obryed. 

‘ In the mean time, I think it my duty to diftinguith between 
the private and the public characters, between the literary merits, 
and the political fingularities, between the fubftantial virtues, and 
the occafional indecorums, of thofe perfons, who may not agree 
with mein my religous creed; and, perhaps, if the fame diftinc. 
tions were now and then made by greater and wifer men than my- 
felf, the general tranquillity of the kingdom would not be lefs 
permanently fecured, and the nobleft interefts of virtue would be 

romoted more effectually. From the indignation therefore which 
I felt at the behaviour of Mr.C. in refpe& to Dr. Prieftley’s letiers, 
let no man infer, (for without uncharitablenefs, and without in- 
juftice, no man living can infer,) that I am an advocate for lati- 
tucinarianifm in the church, or a confederate with republicans in 
‘the flate. 

¢ There are in this kingdom men of no mean confideration for 
ability and rank, men whom I thoroughly know, and fincerely re- 
gard, and by whom I am myfelf neither unknown, nor, I would 

hope, anregarded. Thefe men, I believe, are not accuftomed to 
charge me with any overweening fondnefs for feCtaries, or any blind 
confidence in the leaders of fects. ‘They are aware, that with great 
conftitutional warmth of temper I unite thofe habits of difcrimina- 
tion, which gradually teach men to be impartial in opinion, to 
be temperate in action, and to accommodate the refults of abftraé& 
fpeculations to the real ftate of man. Sometimes they may give 
me the praife of a little fagacity for difcerning a greater or lefs 
portion of bigotry, in every quarter, where I fee any excefs of zeal 
wpon points of doubiful evidence, and, perhaps, of utility yet 
more doub:ful.—But they have much oftener feen me affailed with 
ood-humoured raiilery, for fome wayward propenfities towards the 
fternnefs of Toryifm, when [I refifted the vicious refinements of 
theory, and condemned all immoderate ardour for /udden and 
fweeping innovations, of which I neither perceive the immediate 
neceifity, nor can calculate the diftant confequences. They know 
that 1 afcribe the moft intelligible part of man’s equality, and = 
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bet fecurity for man’s rights to the wife regulations of fociety ; 
that 1 applaud one ancient philofopher for the preference \¢ gives 
to the geometrical proportion adopted by Lycurgus over the ari:h- 
metical, which Solon, perhaps by compulfion, employed ; and that 
I concur with another great writer, in commending thofe political 
iaftitutions, where 4orh of thefe proportions are occafionally intro- 
duced, and judicioufly attempered. -—They know that reverencing 
even the wilder excentricities of a paffion for liberty, 1 never would 
break down the fences of fubordination, and that, deteiting prieft- 
craft and kingcraft, under all difguifes whatfoever, and for all 
purpofes whatioever, | would fooner perifh than lend mv affiiftance 
to the abolition of priefls and kings. —— Qualify, fay I, and im- 
rove; and, if there be real occafion, rettrain; but, defroy not. 
Anticipate danger by well timed and well proportioned regul\s ion; 
but provoke it not by fuperfuous and precarious experiment. Drive 
not away with a frown even the vifionary reformer, pay the tribute 
ofa hearing to the fpeculative reclufe, but a# not, till your plan 
of ation has received its laft and beft fttamp of merit from the ap- 
roba:ion of men, whom practice in public affairs has not made callous 
tothe public weal. Do not give either good men the inclination to 
fubvert tumultuoufly, or bad men the power to undermine infidi- 
oufly, what may be fafely and advantageoufly preferved. Do not 
let loofe the multitude to put forth their own enormous and irre- 
fitible ftrength, in vindication both of their own ideal and «Qual 
rights. Let governors be parties, and indeed leaders, in the im- 
provement of government—let parliamentary wifdom and parlia- 
mentary authority be employed in parliamentary reform, not 
merely for the honovr of parliament, but in conformity to the fober 
judgment and the folid interefts of the people, for whom, and by 
whom, parliament fubfifts. Sooner or later this muft be done, and 
this being done we//, few things will remain undone, which ought 
to be done at all.’ : 
Having thus delivered his opinion in general terms, he 
boldly defcends to particulars, and {pecifies the things which have 


hitherto been left undone, but which neverthele/s ought to be done: 


* But why fhould I fhroud my meaning in dark and daftardly 
generalities? Some well-confidered pian for a reform in parlia- 
ment, with a juft regard to every fpecies of property, perfonal and 
teal, and with little or no change in the circumitance of duration— 
the removal of every enfnaring ambiguity, and every oppreflive 
partiality, on the fubject of libels—the revifion of the poor laws, 
the tythe laws, and the excife laws—-the mitigation of the penal 
¢ode—the fteady infliction of punifhments proportioned to the real 
malignity of offences—the eftablifhment of a more vigorous police 
—the regulation, but zor the fuppreflion, of the ecclefiattical 
Courts—the regulation, or the fuppreflion, of every corrupt and im- 
Perilous corporation—and, far above all, a more ferious attention 
of the legiflature to the caufe of education, both for the prevention 
of crimes, and the encouragement of virtue—thefe are the objects 
Which I have moft at heart.’ 


Rey, Noy, 1792. Y Timid 
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Timid minds apprehend much evil to this country in cog. 
fequence of the French revolution, and tremble at the idea of 
improvement; thinking that improvement muft neceffarily be 
preceded by confufion and civil horrors. Such do not confider 
the different ftate of the two countries. France required what 
Dr. Parr calls /weeping innovations ; we at moft need only mild 
alterations. On this fubje&, the following extra& may be 
thought worthy of notice: 

« But whatever may be the opinions I hold, as to the juftice of 
the late revolution in France, 1 have ever diftinguithed moft care. 
fully, and ever moft earneftly intreated other men to diftinguith, 
between the miferies formerly endured in that country, and the 
bleflings now diffufed through our own. In France, the govern. 
ment was morbid in its afpect, morbid in its extremities, and mor- 
bid in its vitals: and as to a conftitution, the very remains of it 
have fo long been mouldering in the grave, that even the monv- 
mental records of what it was, are almoft effaced from the page of 
hiftory ; and the philanthropift vainly fearches for the fatal {pot, on 
which he may fhed a tear of pity ever the facred fhade of murdered 
freedom—I call not the fhrunken and fhapelefs fkeletons of authority 
preferved in the French parliaments, exceptions to this general ob- 
fervation. But in England, we have lefs to fear from the malig- 
nity of any diftemper which may arife in the government, than from 
the unfkilfulnefs or the rapacity of the phyficians; and of our 
conftitution it cannot be unfafe to fay, that radically it is found and 
vigorous, and that hitherto it has exhibited no very alarming fymp- 
toms of rapid decay.’ 

Politicians are accuftomed to oppofe the force of pure rea- 
foning, by pleading a diftinction between theory and praéice*: 
but this ftale diftinCtion our learned author throws down, by re- 
marking that, ¢ unufual as it may be for men to fay that what 
is true in practice is falfe in theory; yet this pofition, though 
lefs familiar to our ears, is not more inadmifiible to our under- 
ftandings than the converfe, that what is true in theory is falfe 
in practice.’ Dr. Parr judicioufly defines theory to be ¢ a general 
collection of inferences drawn from facts, and comprefled into 
principles,’ and explains the difcordance, which has been ima- 
gined in fome inftances to fubfift between theory and practice, to 
be nothing more than an erroneous and injudicious application 
of general principles to fubje&ts and cafes to which they do not 
properly belong. Every theory, as far as it is true, muft be 
practicable. That theory, which is impra¢ticable, muft necef- 
farily be falfe. 

From theories, let us haften to furvey, to admire, and to 
applaud, Dr. Parr’s fpirited animadverfions on the conduét of 





* As Mr. Burke does, when he fays that fome modern theories 


on the rights of men, ** though metaphyfically true, are morally 
and politically falfe.” 


the 
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the royal crufaders againft the liberties of France. He juftly 
appreciates the abilities of Mr, Paine, without adopting all his 
principles: yet not Mr. Paine himfelf can {peak with more 


marked deteftation of the confpiracy of kings againft general 
freedom than does this learned divine. His fentiments are de- 
livered with great energy; and, in the ardor of his mind, he 
offers up a prayer to the Governor of the Univerfe, which 


feems to have been abundantly anfwered. 

‘ Much, however, as in various inftances I may condemn the 
language of Mr. Paine upon the rights of men, I cannot diffemble 
my concern at the ‘* dreadful notes of preparation,” which have 
been lately founded by dings about the rights of kings. 

‘ The book of an individual has little or no weight, except what 
it derives from argument; and argument, if fallacious, may be re- 
fated, or, if mifchievous, may be counteracted by better arguments 
in a better caufe. But when kings proceed to harangue in public 
and official documents upon the rights of kings, they fpeak ina 
tone of authority, which is not to be flighted. The line of diftinc- 
tion is faid to be already drawn by two foreign courts, between 
kings and fubjeéts, nay, between kings and men; between thofe 
who have no right to govern, but as they protect, and thofe who are 
under no obligation to obey, but as they are protected; between 
thofe who neither govern nor protect the French, and thofe who ia 
France are governed and protected by laws of their own, and a king 


of their own. 
‘* For now fits expectation in the air, 
And hides a fword from hilt unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promis’d to Louis and their followers.” Shak. Henry Vib. 

* But in oppofition to all the pleas of interference from the other 
powers of Europe, Jet Frenchmen, fays common juitice, decide the 
affairs of France. Bella viri pacemque gerant queis bella gerenda. 

‘ For many of the French noblefle ‘* who worfhipped,” as Mr. 
Burke moft beautifully fays, ‘* their country in the perfon of th€ir 
king,” and ‘* whofe blood,” as Shakefpeare fays not lefs beautifully, 
** is fetched from fathers of war proof,’”? I have a fincere venera- 
tion, Nor would I haftily and indifcriminately condemn the prin- 
ciple, by which fome of them are actuated in attempting a counter- 
revolution. ‘T'he end may be honourable, though the means are 
execrable, and would lead, in the prefent cafe, not fo much to the 
re-eftablifhment of monarchy in France, as to the extirpation of 
freedom throughout Europe. In refpeét, then, to the menaces of 
foreign powers, I muft fay with Mr. Barke, that “ the arguments 
of tyranny are as contemptible, as its force is dreadful.” 

‘ After all the intrigues of politics, all the devaftations of war, 
and all the barbarous exceffes of defpotifm which difgrace the annals 
of mankind, the black and lowering ftorm which threatens foon to 
over{pread the face of all Europe, and to overwhelm in one com- 
mon ruin every loofe remnant and every faint veflige of liberty, 


Conftitutes a {pectacle equally new and tremendous, 
Y 2 * Even 
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« Even the tenets of Mr. Paine himfelf are yet lefs novel ia 
theory, and yet lefs pernicious in protices than the counfels of 
thofe fanguinary fanatics, who would unblafhingly and unfeelingly 
roufe the unfparing {word of foreign potentates, and point it with. 
Out provocation, without precedent, without any other plea than 
will, without any other end than tyranny, againft the bofoms of 
Frenchmen contending or wifhing to contend, with Frenchmen 
alone, upon French ground alone, about French rights, French 
laws, and French government alone. 

‘ When it is urged, that princes from their relation to princes 
have a common caufe, and a caufe, too, it is meant, virtually parae 
mount to the rights of fubjeéts and of men, the obvious anfwer is, 
that they who are wct princes have alfo a common cavfe, and the 
obvious confequence of that anfwer is, that if they are true to 
themfelves, to their neighbours, and to their pofterity, confederacy 
is to rife up again{t confederacy, and deluge the world with blood, 
Tes yae Tas WiMilisas nalarvovlacy ead wsbicailas etc Tuedrnda, mower & xXIeds 
mapaiwa waar ler Bailar Tuy ersubepiaas imiSupd lev. (Demofth. De Libertate 
Rhod.) 

‘ If indeed the threatened crufade of ruftian defpots fhould be at- 
tempted, it will, in my opinion, be an outrageous infringement upon 
the laws of nations; it will be a favage confpiracy againft the written 
and the unwritten rights of mankind; and, therefore, in the fincerity 
of my foul, I pray the righteous Governor of the Univerfe, the Creator 
of men, and the King of Kings, I pray HIM to abate the pride, to 
afuage the malice, and to confound all the devices, of aut the 
parties, directly or indire&tly leagued in this complicated fcene of 
guilt and horror! This infult upon the dignity of human nature it- 
felf! This treafon againit the majelty of God’s own image, rational 
and immortal man!’ 


We could eafily continue our felection of inftances of ftrong 
thinking and able writing: but the limits, within which we 
muft confine this article, will not permit us to gratify ourfelves 
by ftating all that is valuable in this excellent pamphlet. Phi- 
Jofophers, when they perufe this proof of Dr. Parr’s penetrating 
and comprehenlive mind, may be able, probably, to difcover 
fome fymptoms of prejudice combined with his reafoning. 
We do not hefitate to offer it as our opinion, that his argu- 
ments in favour of hereditary honours, and of hereditary peer- 
age, have been influenced by his partialities, and merit his ree 
confideration : for furely the Epifcopal Bench is fufficient to 
prove that honours need’ not be hereditary to be a fufficient 
ftimulus to talents and virtue; and as to an hereditary legiflator 
and judge, it is as flagrant a folecifm as an hereditary mathe 
matician and philofopher. 

We can, however, eafily forgive Dr, Parr’s errors in politics, 
if they be errors, when we contemplate his very liberal and 
accurate views of religion. We venerate him for rendering 
{uch fuJ} juftice to the chara@er as well as to the abilities of Dr. 
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Prieftley, when encompafled with calumny; and we lament 
that, in an age which is honoured with the epithet of enlight- 
ged, religion fhould have been the pretext for fo much rancour, 
and for fo much uncharitablenefs. Ignorance is generally intole~ 
rant. Were our clergy and feétaries thoroughly acquainted with 
the hiftory, evidences, and bafis, of their religious faith, they 
would be lefs dogmatical and more generous; they would ab- 
fain from calumny, and from the ufual perfonalities of contro- 
verfy ; and they would confine themfelves to pure and difpaf- 


fionate argumentation. 


aa bt I defired (fays Dr. Parr) to ftate the queftions upon which 
thofe atts 





of controverfy, which tend to blacken and load with odium 
the adverfary, fhould, in point of propriety, be moft fparingly em- 
ployed, I fhould name precifely sho/e very queitions, upon which, in 
point of fad, they are employed moft lavifhly. On fubjects of cri- 
ticifm, of politics, and fometimes even of common life, there are 
degrees of feverity which I quite approve, degrees, which I can juft 
endure, and degrees, which I fincerely condemn, But as thofe 
fubjects relate to human opinions and human affairs, which come 
more immediately within our notice, and lie entirely ander our con- 
troul, error is eafily rectified, and mifreprefentation, even where it 
prevails for a time, is rarely accompanied by very baneful or very 
permanent effects. Religion, on the other hand, is fo majettic in 
itfelf, and fo momentous in its confequences—fome of its evidences 
are fo complex, and fome of its princip'es are fo recondite—its 
{peculative topics are faftened by fuch nice and fecret ties to its 
practical tendencies—the difcuffion of thofe topics brings into action 
fo many weakneffes, as well as powers, and fo many bad, as well 
as good, paffions of the human mind—the influence of thofe paffions 
is fo extenfive and fo pernicious, that for all thefe various reafons I 
am particularly offended with the infolence of dogmatifm and the 
acrimony of invective upon fubjects of theology—upon fubjeds, be 
it remembered, where truth indeed is not always within our reach, 
but where humility, caution, and charity make a vifible and a mo 
indifpenfable part of our duty. Indeed, that dignified delicacy of 
fentiment, and that folemn compofure of temper which every honeft 
man feels and cherifhes in his reflections upon the nature, or the 
works, or the moral government, or the revealed will of the Deity, 
are ill exchanged for the fervours of zeal, and the triumphs of wit. 
To me, then, it appears, that no error however grofs, no herefy 
however bold, no infidelity however undifguifed, fhould, as matters 
of mere opinion, provoke us to violence of language, while they 
whom we oppofe, have recourfe to argument and abftain from rude- 
nefs. But againft thofe who fcatter infinuations and /ueers upon 
things facred, againft thofe who fcoff at a// religion, and make a 
mock of all fin, againft thofe who endeavour not only to bereave 
us of hope, but to feduce us from virtue, I fhould think myfelf 
Warranted to employ the mof degrading reproach, and the mof 
mortifying ridicule, 
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* Such are the diftiniions I make upon a very important fubjeét 
of morality, and I am not forry to have an opportunity of ftating to 
the public, what I have more than once advanced and defended 
againft Dr. Johnfon in converfation.’ 

We take our leave of this pamphlet with again remarking, 
that it does great credit to the learned author; and though the 
general reader will not underftand the Greek quotations with 
which it is very liberally decorated and enriched, he will be 
amply recompenfed by the ufual {plendour and perfpicuity of 
Dr. Parr’s diction, which unites the ftrength of Johnfon with 


the richnefs of Burke. Y 
90-y, 
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Art. XVI. A Treatife on the Origin aud Component Parts of the 
Stone in the Urinary Bladder. Being the Subitance of the Gul- 
ftonian Lectures, read at the College of Phyficians in the Year 
1790. By William Auftin, M.D. Fellow of the College of Phy- 
ficians, and Phyfician to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital. 8va, 
pp. 123. 38. Boards. Nicol. 1791. 


I' we eftimate the value of inveftigations by the importance 

of the fubjects on which they treat, we fhould pay great re- 
gard to the Jabours of thofe who undertake to inquire into the 
nature of that difeafe, which is commonly called the Stone, 
The fufferings of the patient, the uncertainty of our attempts 
to relieve him, and the dreadful operation to which we are 
obliged to have recourfe, are circumitances which act power- 
fully to induce men of fcience to explore the fecrets of this dif 
order; and the difficulty of the attempt, as well as its utility, 
fhould teach us to receive their endeavours with candour, and 
not wantonly to cenfure the failures of thofe, who are be- 
wildered in a path where fo many have already tried to advance 
without fuccefs, Exertion is always ufeful: ** no effort,” 
faid the late excellent John Jebb, ‘* can wholly be loft;” 
and he who, tn the prefent cafe, helps to promote the re- 
fearches of others, though he may not himfelf have reached the — 
end in. purfuit, deferves, and fhould receive, the thanks of 
thofe for whom he is labouring. 

The principal intent of the treatife before us is to inquire 
into the formation of ftones in the urinary bladder. This 
production has in general been fuppofed to be the confequence 
of fomething fecreted with the urine. The refult of Dr. 
Auftin’s inquiries, is, that the ftone is formed generally in 
very {mall part, and often in no degree whatever, from the 
urine as fecreted by the kidneys, but chiefly from mucus pro- 
duced from the fides of the different cavities through which the 
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yrine pafles; and that the production of flones depends on a 
morbid ftate of the membranes furnifhing the mucus. In order 
to eftablifh thefe conclufions, he adduces arguments and facts 
to prove the following circumftances:—That the ftone is al- 
ways much expofed to mucus in the bladder: that mucus 
readily forms {tone out of the body: that it forms cryftals, 
which refemble ftones generated in the bladder: that a ftone 
rows fafter in mucus than in urine: that ftones are found 
within the coats of the bladder, and in the proftate gland, where 
urine has no accefs: that of ftones in the bladder, thofe parts, 
which are moft in contact with mucus, and have leaft commu- 
nication with urine, grow the fafteft: that the appearance of 
the moft prominent, and Jaft formed parts of ftones, often re- 
fembles in colour indurated mucus: that irritation excited in 
the bladder caufes ftones to be generated there; and that as 
jncruftations are formed on foreign bodies in the bladder, fo 
they are alfo in the mucous glands and membranes in other 
arts, 

Such are the principal points which Dr. Auftin endeavours 
to prove, and they certainly muft be allowed to go fome way 
in enabling him to fupport his theory. He fhews, moft fatif- 
factorily, that ftones, fimilar to thofe which are generated in the 
urinary bladder, are likewife generated in places where no urine 
canenter: in courfe, the prefence of urine is not abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to the formation of ftone. He is not equally fuccefsful 
in proving that ftones are pofitively formed from mucus: all 
his arguments tend to fhew nothing more than that it is pro- 
bable that mucus may be concerned in their formation. It is 
evident that the prefence of an increafed quantity of mucus in 
the urine of ftone patients does not prove that the ftone is 
formed from mucus: the increafe of mucus is the confequence 
of the {tone ; not the caufe of it: other irritations of the blad- 
der from various caufes increafe the fecretion of mucus :—but 
there are frequent occurrences which more ftrongly militate 
againft Dr. Auftin’s theory; as when patients have immenfe 
fecretions of mucus from the bladder, and yet no ftone is in 
confequence formed. If ftone were caufed by irritation, or 
inflammatory difeafe of the bladder, we fhould expe&t, where 
that difeafe exifted, to have a confequent formation of ftone: 
on the contrary, every day fhews us fuch difeafe with no 
production of ftone; and fhews us alfo ftone without fuch 
difeafe, 

If ftone were formed from hardened mucus, it would in all 
probability be formed in greateft abundance where the mucus 
abounded moft, and where the fituation and fun@tions of the 
part were favourable to its retention and induration, The 
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mucus furnifhed by the bronchial glands would in courfe be 
much more liable to form calculous concretions, than that of 
the ladder, expofed as it is to be conftantly wafhed off and dif. 
fufed through the urine: bet this is not the cafe; and although 
we have opportunities of fecing the mucus from the lungs in a 
{tate of confiderable confiftence, we do not find in it any ap. 
proaches to a ftony fubftance. 

It was an eafy tafk to our author to prove that ftones were 
formed where no urine could enter, and confequently that the 
prefence of that fluid was not a neceflary and conftituent part 
of their fubftance. It would be a matter of more difficulty to 
his opponents, to prove the fimilar fact with refpec&t to mucus; 
namely, that ftones are produced in fituations, where it is not 
prefent :—but this difficulty arifes folely from the different na- 
ture of the two fluids. Mucus, if we fo name the fluid which 
ferves for the purpofes of lubrication, is perhaps exifting in all 
parts of the human frame; and in courfe, wherever a ftone is 
formed, there will be found mucus to account for its formation. 
Yet it is evident that many parts of the body, which, from their 
nature, mult require but a {mall portion of mucus, are, never- 
thelefs, occafionally, the feat of ftone. 

The formation of calculi in facs or cyfts has always been a 

._ procefs difficult to explain, and ftill remains, perhaps, with- 
out explanation. Dr. Auftin, after making a long quotation 
from Morgagni, adds, with fome degree of triumph: 

* Thas ftood the doétrine concerning incyfted calculi, under the 
hypothefis of their formation from urine. ‘The beft folution of 
thefe difficulties, which this judicious and learned phyfiologift could 
devife, was to refer the incyfted calculi to the lacune of glands. 
What would he have faid, had he known that the fluid contained 
in thefe very lacuna is capable of generating calculi? It would not 
then be necefflary for the granules to pafs from the cavity of the 
bladder into orifices, which, he acknowledges with his ufual candour, 
were too {mall for him to fee, nor for thefe orifices to admit urine 
enough to enlaige them to the fize of a flone, and then to clofe up 
on that fide where the ftone, being molt expofed to urine, would 
neceffarily graw faftelt, and confequently prefs moft; which pref- 
fure would not only dilate mechanically, but in the living body 
would alio promote an abforption of the edges of thofe lacunz. 
Thefe difficulties vanifh, and the whole doétrine of incylied calcult 
becomes perfedtly clear, if we admit, that the membranes which 
form the cyfts are capab'e of generating ftones.’ 

We with we could join in the learned author’s opinion, that 
this doctrine is at length perfeétly clear: but allowing the fup- 
pofition, that the membrane can generate ftones, we are ftill 
in doubt as to the formation of the cyfts. In thefe membranes, 
the fecreted fluid, (or fubftance,) is difcharged, we - 
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either from the extremities of arteries, or from glandular ducts. 
If this fecretion be depofited on the furface, it either remains 
there, or it is removed by the action of the urine, by the ap- 
lication of frefh mucus, or by abforption: in either of thefe 
cafes of removal, it cannot form a cyft.—If it be not re- 
moved, what happens to it? Does it cryftalize, and adhere to 
the part? If fo, in our opinion, it would certainly never be 
incyfted, but would cantinue its adherence like the ftones 
mentioned in Mr. Howard’s cafe, (page 2g.) which were 
firmly united pofteriorly to the internal coat of the bladder, 
while anteriorly they were clean, rough, and fhining.—Cyfts 
are not formed by membranes advancing forward and clofing 
over fubftances adhering tothem. If the mucus, however, be 
not depofited on the furface, but be hardened or cryftalized in 
the duct or veflel difcharging it, would the confequence then 
be the formation of a cyft? Would * the indurated mucus 
lodged near the orifice of a mucous veflel opening into the 
bladder, gradually increafe, and, diltending the duct in every 
direction, produce this kind of fac, analogous to thofe which we 
daily fee formed in the lacune of febaceous glands ?’ Certainly 
not, if our judgement be accurate: for, inftead of forming 
cyfts, {uppuration would take place, and the offending indurated 
matter, by a procefs * analogous to that which we daily fee in the 
lacunz of febaceous glands,’ would be fpeedily difcharged. 

The affinity between the gout and the ftone is next ob- 
ferved, and a long extract is given from De Haen on this 
fubje&t. The faéts which he mentions are curious, but they 
go little way in proving the origin of the ftone to be from 
mucus. 

In the fecond part of his treatife, Dr. Auftin offers fome 
arguments, drawn from the fymptoms and remedies of the 
ftone, to fhew that the difeafe arifes from a morbid ftate 
of the bladder, and of the glands and membranes contiguous 
to it. 

The firft circumftance which is noticed, is the pain that 
arifes from gravel or fand in the bladder. The particles of 
fand, which are fuppofed to excite this pain, are often fo {mall 
that their figure cannot be diftinguifhed by the naked eye, but 
are confounded with the mucus depofited in the urine, un- 
lefs difcovered by the touch. Is it poffible, then, that fuch 
minute particles fhould make {fo painful an impreffion on the 
fides of the bladder defended with mucus? Or may we not 
father conclude, that the pain arifes from the veflels, which 
are difeafed and generate fand, and not from the mechanical 
action of it as an extraneous body ?—-Such are the queftions 
aked by the author ; and, in anfwering them, we mutt allow 
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that the pain felt by perfons difcharging gravel in their urine, 
arifes, fometimes, moft probably, from the irritable and dif. 
eafed ftate of the bladder: but we mutt farther remark, that, 
as this acute pain is not conftantly attending the difcharge of 
gravel, it is therefore fair to argue, that a difeafe of the bladder 
does not conftantly accompany the production of gravel; and, 
in courfe, that gravel is not the difeafed fecretion of the veffels 
of the bladder. 

Another argument, which is produced in fupport of the 
Dogtor’s theory, is drawn from the operation of lithotomy 
proving a radical cure: his words are thefe: 

‘ The removal of a ftone by the operation of lithotomy, often 
proves an effectual and permanent cure. Ic would not be eafy to 
account for this, if the origin of the flone be referred to the kid. 
neys; and if it be referred to the general ftate of the habit, fach an 
effect would be abfolutely unintelligible. But if the bladder, with 
the glands and membranes contiguous to it, be the feat of this dif. 
eafe, the change induced in thefe parts by lithotomy, will be found 
fufficient to account for the cure: for in this operation, the neck of 
the bladder, the proftate gland, and the lower part of the urethra, 
are divided; the courfe of the urine is changed; the ftone is ex- 
tracted: and a Jarge communication made with the open air: thus 
a long-continued irritation is removed, and a new flimulus applied 
to thefe parts.’ 

This reafoning produces no conviction on our minds. If 
an irritation of the bladder would remove the lithopoietic 
tendency, the mechanical irritation of the ftone itfelf might be 
fuppoted capable of performing that office :—but, waiving this 
argument, which may be liable to objections, it muft be re- 
membered, that the irritation produced by lithotomy is only 
temporary, and that there is no reafon to fuppofe that its effect 
in changing the fecretions of the membrane, &c. of the bladder 
would be permanent; and, moreover, that the fa& in queftion 
is far from being conftant, but, on the contrary, that ftones 
do occafionally occur after the performance of the operation. 

A third circumftance, which tends to confirm our author in 
his opinion, is, that alkaline fubftances and Jime-water afford 
eafe to ftone patienis long before folution of the ftone can take 
place: this then muft be by inducing fome change in the bladder 
itfelf.——That eafe is fometimes afforded under thefe circum- 
ftances is undoubtedly the fact: the effect might perhaps be at- 
tributed to different caufes; we do not, however, at prefent 
prefume to decide which is the true one. 

For the experiments and obfervations on the component parts 
of the ftone, and for the chemical comparifon of the ftone with 
urine and mucus, we muft refer the reader to Dr. Auftin’s 


work. 
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On the whole, we repeat our opinion that Dr. Auftin de- 
fees the thanks of his readers, He has reafoned fairly and 
candidly on an intricate fubject, where, if he has not fucceeded, 
it is no difhonour to have failed ; and where the utility of the 
attempt would reflect credit on one who had purfued it far 
lefs fcientifically than the prefent learned writer. oO 





_— 


Aer. XVII. Virginius and Virginia; a Poem, in Six Parts. From 
the Roman Hiitory. By Mrs. Gunning. Dedicated to Supreme 
Fafhion, but not by Permiffion. 4to. pp. 65. 5s. Hookham 
and Co. 1792. 
ew events, recorded in ancient hiftory, are better adapted 

for igi ts pepe either in dramatic or narrative poetry, 
than that which is the fubje@ of the prefent performance :— 
yet we cannot highly congratulate Mrs. G. on the fuccefs of 
her attempt. We find, indeed, the leading circumftances of 
the ftory reprefented with fufficient fidelity; the general fea- 
tures of the original characters are retained, and delineated 
with fome degree of boldnefs; and the paflions and fentiments 
of each character are conceived with ftrength, and exprefled 
with animation :—but, after all, the work has defects, which 
muft fubject it to cenfure. Befide frequent inelegancies of ex- 
prefion, much negligence of verfification, and a ridiculous ex- 
cefs of punctuation, the poem is fundamentally faulty in giving 
modern fentiments and manners to Roman charaéters. Thus 

Virginius, invoking the fpirit of his departed wife, fays ; 

* And muft I leave our child, my wedded love? 
Look down, and hear me from thy feat above! 
Oh! whifper to my foul, difpel my woe, 
She whi/pers not —yet [ alas! muft go; 
Maternal fpirit! reaffume thy power, 
And guard our darling, in the midnight hour ; 
+  Unfeen, unheard, her innocence defend, 
Her aétions counfel, and her fteps attend.’ 
Appius, addreffing the hag whom he employs as the minie 
fler of his luft, introduces ideas entirely modern: 
‘ When devils worfhip at the holy fhrine, 
Sinful their thoughts, their orifons divine, 
So thou, when pleading at her virgin ear, 
From words impure, and wanton looks forbear.’ 

The fame fault will be eafily perceived in fome parts of the 
following paflage, which we quote as a farther fpecimen of the 
ltyle of this poem, The lines defcribe the appearance of Ici- 
lius in the Forum: 

* When lo! her hufband, feeming, more than man, 
Inflam’d with fury, throvgh the forum ran; 
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The ravifher, contemptuoofly, he ey’d, 
Nor ftop’d, till he had reach’d, Virginia’s fide, 
Then f{purn’d the caiciff, with a felling look, 
Whilft, to his arms, he, his Virginia took; 
Bade, her be comforted, forget, her fears, 
And, kifs’d away, her joy-proceeding tears : 

*} Her, bathful face, a bluth of gladneis, wore, 
The caitiff turn’d ; and urg’d his claim, no more! 

‘ None, faw unmov’d, the victim’s foft diftrefs, 
None, faw her lover, doubting his fuccefs : 
Young as he was, his courage, had been try’d, 
And expe@ation, {pread it’s circle wide. 

Whilft, his fond arms, Virginia’s form fuftain, 
She, feels his touch, the antidote of pain ! 

He, rais’d her head, that on his fhoulder fell, 
And, as he gazes, fo, his paflions {fwell: * 

Firft, to his lips, her foft, white, hand he prefs’d, 
Then, held it out, and Appius thus addrefs’d : 

* Bold, was his voice, as honelt, his defign, 
His eyes, flafh’d fire, the fparks, were all, divine! 
I ftand, he cry’d, unfhaken, and alone, 
Virginia’s peace, and honor, are my own ! 
Attempt, to take her, from my rightful arms, 
Infringe, her freedom, or, pollute, her charms, 
Tyrant! fuch deeds, thov, anfwer’ft with thy life; 
All Rome, I will invoke, to aid my wife! 

Her father’s, wrongs, the army, fhall infpire, 
And, raife about thy head, a quenchlefs fire! 

But, though, no Romans, or, no foldiers came, 
Pll, be the inflrument, to crufh thy, fhame! 

The gods, to this poor arm, fhall ftrength, impart, 
To fend, a {word unerring, through thy, heart !’ 


It is not, in our apprehenfion of Roman manners, very pro- 
bable that this Roman youth wouid, in thefe circumftances, as 
a prelude to his fpeech, have ‘ prefied to his lips the foft white 
hand of his fair Virginia.’ E. 
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Art. XVIII. 4 Letter to the National Convention of France, on the 
Defeéts in the Conftitution of 1791, and the Extent of the 
Amendments which ought to be applied. By Joel Barlow, Efq. 
Author of Advice to the privileged Orders, the Vifion of Colum- 
bus, and the Confpiracy of Kings. 8vo. pp. 70. 18. 6d. John- 
fon. 1792. 


rR. BaRLow is a zealous republican, and a partizan not 
only of liberty but of equality. The following paragraphs 

will fhew the fpirit of this pamphlet: 
* After laying down the great fundamental principle that all mex 
are equal in their rights, it ought to be the invariable obje& of the 


focial compact to infure the exercife of that equality, by renee 
the 
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qual in all forts of enjoyments, as can poffibly be confiit- 
ent with good order, induftry, and the reward of merit. Every in- 
dividual ought to be rendered as independent of every other indivi« 


them as ¢€ 


dual as poflible ; and at the fame time as dependent as pofiible on the 
whole community. ©@n this undeniable maxim, I think the follow- 
ing pofitions ought to be founded and guaranteed in the contti- 
tutional code : — 

‘ Fir, The only bafis of reprefentation in the government fhould 
be population ; territory and property, though abfurdly ftated by 
your firit aflembly as making part of the bafis of reprefentauon, 
have no intereft in it, Property, in itfelf, conveys no right to the 
pofleffor, but the right of enjoying it. To fay thar it has the righe 
of claiming for itfelf the protection of fociety, is abfurd; becaute it 
js already protected, or it would not be property. It is the perfon, 
not the property, that exercifes the will, and is capable of enjoying 
happinefs ; it is therefore the perfon, for whom government is in- 
fitued, and by whom its funétions are performed, The reafon 
why property has been confidered as conveying additional rights to 
the pofleffor in matters of government, is the iame that has blinded 
the underftandings of men relative to the whole order of nature in 
fociety. It is one of thofe appendages of monarchy and oligarchy, 
which teaches that the objeét of government is to increafe the (plen- 
dour of the few, and the misfortunes of the many. And every ftep 
that fuch governments take has a tendency to counteract the equality 
ofrights, by deftroying the equality of enjoyments. 

* Second, If you take population as the only bafis of reprefenta- 
tion in the departments, the next ftep will be, to declare every in- 
dependent man to be an active citizen. By an independent man, [ 
mean every man whom the laws do not place under the control of 
another, by reafon of nonage or domeflicity. ‘The laws of France, 
in my Opinion, have always placed the period of majority by feveral 
years too Jate; that is, later than nature has placed it. ‘This, how- 
ever, was of little confequence in a political view,as long as the goe 
vernment remained defpotic: but now, when the righis of man are 
teltored, and government is built on that foundation, it is of con- 
fequence to increafe as far as poflible the number of active citizens. 
And for this purpofe I fhould fuppofe the period of majority ought 
to be placed at leaft as early as the age of twenty years. ‘To make 
this change in France would be attended with many advantages. Ie 
would increafe the ftock of knowledge, and of induftry, by infpiring 
young men with early ideas of independence, and the neceflity of pro- 
viding for themfelves by fome ufeful employment: it would be a 
great inducement to early marriages; and, by that means, increafe 
population, and encourage purity of morals, 

‘Tam likewife fully convinced that the affembly was wrong in 
ubpofing that a ftate of domelticity ought to deprive a man of the 
gnats of a freeman. ‘This is a relick of thofe ideas which the an- 
cient government has infpiied. Where a fervant is abfolutely de. 
pes On the caprice of a mafter for his place, and coniequently 
a his bread, there is indeed much force in the argument, that he 

0 have no political wiil of his own; and will give his fuffrage as 
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direfted by the mafter. But when every man fhall be abfolutely 
free to follow any profeffion, every kind of ufeful induftry being 
equally encouraged and rewarded ; and efpecially when every man 
fhall be weil inftructed in his duties and his rights, which will cer. 
tainly be the confequence of the fyftem you have now begun, —fuch 
arguments will fall to the ground with the fyitem which they fup. 
port. The fervant and his mafter, though not equa! in property or 
in talents, may be perfectly fo in freedom and in virtue. Where. 
ever the fervant is more dependent on the matter, than the matter 
on the fervant, there is fomething wrong in the government. The 
fame remarks I believe may be repeated, with little variation, in 
the cafe of infolvent debtors, another clafs of men disfranchifed by 
the firft affembly.’ 

All poor men, all minors, all fervants, and all infolvent 
debtors, will moft certainly approve Mr. Barlow’s do€trines; 
and if every political queftion ought to be decided by an unqua- 
lified majority, we know not what can deprive Mr. B,’s caufe 
of victory. 

This pamphlet is, in fome refpecis, well written, and abounds 
with fhrewd and fpirited remarks: but the doctrines which it 
holds forth will never, we believe, mect with approbation under 
any kind of monarchy ; witnefs the following paragraph con- 
cerning falaries : 

‘ I mention this article, not on the fcore of cconomy. That 
confideration, however weighty it may appear, is one of the leaf 
that can ftrike the mind on the fubje& of public falaries. The evil 
of paying too much is pregnant with a thoufand mifchiefs. It is 
almoft fufficient of itfelf to defeat all the advantages to be expected 
from the inftitution of an equal government. The general rule to 
be adopted in this cafe, (which perhaps is all that can be faid of it 
in the conftitution) appears to me to be this, Thar fo much, and no 
more, foall be given for the performance of any public fun&ion, as foall 
be fufficient to induce fuch men to undertake it whofe abilities are equal 
to the tafe. If this ru'e were ftriétly obferved, it is rational to con- 
clude, that there would be no more contention or intrigue among 
candidates to obtain places in the government, than there is among 
manufacturers, to find a market for their goods. ‘This conclufion 
becomes more probably jult, when we confider that your intention 
is to cut off from the fervants of the public all hopes of obtaining 
the public money by any indirect and fraudulent meafures. When 
there fhall be no more civil lift, or iwre rouge, no more minifterial 
patronage in church or ftate, no more fale of juftice or purchafe of 
oppreflion, or any kind of perquifite of office, but the candidate 
fhall be affured, that all the money he fhall receive, will be the 
fimple fum promifed by the legiflature, that fum being no more 
than the work is honettly worth, he will accept or relinquish the 
moft important truft, as he would an ordinary occupation.’ 


How inapplicable foever fuch remarks may be to monarchies, 
we think they well delerve the attention of the French republic. 
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Ant. XIX. 4 General Hiftory of Inland Navigation, foreign and 


domeftic ¢ containing a complete Account of the Canals already 

executed in England, with Confiderations on thofe projected. 

To which are added, practical Obfervations. The whole illuf- 

trated with a Map of all the Canals in England, and other ufe- 

ful Plates. By J. Phillips. 4to. pp. 369. 11. 18, Boards. Tay- 

Jor. 1792+ 

WHIMSICAL fpeculative friend has often amufed us, by re- 

folving all the employments of mankind into continually 
fhifting portions of matter from one place to another. If this 
fhould be accepted as a true reprefentation of human actions, the 
difference between the heavy drag of /mail carriages, even with 
all the aid of mechanical powers, over the dry earth, and the 
eafy motion of Jarge carriages gliding on water, is fo decidedly 
in favour of the latter method, that, wherever natural rivers are 
found, all poffible ufe is made of them; and moft large towns 
have grown on the banks of rivers, by the facility of procuring 
neceflaries from diftances; which, to borrow a term from 
painting, is fo much forefhortened by water carriage. Hence 
again, where great towns require a communication with each 
ether, for commercial purpofes ; or where the native produce 
tions of the foil are wanted at a diftance, and no natural rivers 
favour the intercourfe ; mankind have learned to cut artificial 
rivers, to efcape the great labour and heavy expences of land 
carriage ; and the mechanical expedients of human ingenuity, 
adapted to furmount natural obftructions, and to overcome at- 
tending difficulties in thefe works, are objects of pleafing won- 
der to a contemplative mind, and render an hiftorical view of 
fuch extenfive undertakings peculiarly interefting. 

The ingenious writer of this hiftory thus difplays the gene 
ral operations of inland navigation: 

‘ There are, perhaps, few objects of internal policy, that have fo 
much calied forth the powers and refources of the country, as ca- 
nals. They have not only been the means of enlarging our foreign 
commerce, but of giving birth to an internal trade, which, with all 
the advantages attendant on foreign commerce, has perhaps far exe 
ceeded it in extent, value, and importance. So great has been the 
effet which thefe canals, and the trade to which chey have giver 
birth, have had on our induftry, population, and refources, that in 
many inftances they have entirely changed the appearance of the 
counties through which they pafs. 

‘ The reafons of this change are fofficiently obvious. As con- 
fumers, by means of canals we are enabled to import more cheaply ; 
as producers, we export with greater facility. Do the materials of 
4 manufacture lie difperfed? Canals unite them, and at the fame 
time fupply the perfons employed in it with every neceflary at the 
cheapeft rate; and the land-owner, whether we confider the furface 
af the foil, or the mines ia its bowels, neceflarily Gnds his advantage 
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from new markets, and from having a cheaper carriage both for hig 
produétions and his manure. 

* The experiment has now been made for fome years, and canals 
have been cut to an extent of near a thoufand miles, and in mog 
cafes to the advantage of the public, even where they have not 
been gainful to the individuals concerned in them, In fome parts 
of the country prejudices ftill prevail; and the popular objedion, 
that inland navigations tend to ciminifh the number of our feamen, 
has frequently influenced the minds of thofe who were not biaffed 
by any particular private intereft. In fome inftances the coatting 
navigation may have been leifened by them (‘hough this has not 
been proved, and {till remains doubtful), but io others it has been 
increafed ; and there can be no doubt that a greater extenfion of our 
diftant navigation has ariien from a fyitem which has, in effet, 
converted the internal parts of our ifland into coafts.’ 

An objection to navigable canals, current among fuperficial 
reafoners, is here fatisfactorily removed: 


* There is yet one objection to navigable canals (a poor one in- 
deed,) viz. that they waile or take up too great a portion of land in 
the counties through which they pafs: but I hope it will be a full 
and cogent anfwer to this objeftion, that One Mice of the Duke 
of Bridgewater’s navigation takes up only OnE ACRE AND AHALF 
of land.’ 

After giving an hiftorical view of ancient canals and aque- 
duéts, the author defcends to thofe that owe their exiftence to 
improvements in all known countries. In treating of Holland, 
he exhibits the advantages derived from thefe works, in a very 
ftriking point of view: 

‘ The yearly profits produced by thefe canals are almoft beyond 
belief; but it is certain that they amount to more than two hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds for about forty miles of inland 
navigation, which is fix hundred and twenty-five pounds per mile, 
the fquare furface of which mile does not exceed two acres of 
ea a profit fo amazing, that it is no wonder other nations 

ould attempt to imitate what has been found fo highly advan- 
tageous,’ 

Spain is not to be included among fuch nations, being 
marked with far different characters in this hiftory of human 
induftry : 

‘ Spain is a vaft body without a fubftance, which has greater 
riches than ftrength. The mines of Mexico and Potofi furnifh that 
kingdom with means to purchafe every thing except liberty ; buat bi- 
gotry and fuperftition, together with the Inquifition, prevent the 
iubje&ts of other countries from emigrating to it, and population is 
far from being encouraged. ‘The pride of the Spaniards will not 
permit them to cultivate their lands, which are fome of the fineft 
in Europe, nor to apply themfelves to commerce; and notwith- 
fianding all their riches, their country is barren, and the body of the 


people poor,’ 
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The total amount of thefe riches, compared with the pre- 
fent ftate of the country, forms a very edifying contraft with 
the foregoing reprefentation of the prefent condition of the 
Dutch territory : 

‘ Savala in his Treatife del Commercio de las Indas, computes, 
that from the year 1492, when America was diicovered, to 1731, 
shove fix thoufand millions of pieces of eignt in regittered gold and 
flver, have been imported into Spain, exc!ufive of far greater fums 
unregiftered. But as thefe remarks may appear fomewhat foreign 
to my fabject, I thall proceed, according to my plan, to the canals 
of England.’ 

Such an influx of wealth is not adapted to improve the cha- 
rafter either of individuals or of the nation: but this wealth, 
drawn from their own mines, circulates to all parts of Europe 
as the purchafe of induftry: other nations, therefore, derive 
more advantages from the mode of obtaining their fhares of this 
wealth, than it confers on the original pofieffors. 

The remainder, and by far the greater part, of this entertain- 
ing and inftructive volume, is occupied in treating of the vari- 
ous navigable canals, either executed or projected, in Great 
Britain or Ireland ; and is therefore confined to the difcuffion 
of local circum{tances, more interefting to the engineer than to 
the general reader, for whom they have already been defcribed 
by Mr. Young, and other travellers. ‘The life of that extraor- 
dinary engineer in this line, Mr. Brindley, is added, from the 
Biographia Britannica * ; and the whole concludes with fome 
brief general rules for condu@iing thefe grand undertakings. N 
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EAST INDIA AFFATIRS. 


Art. 20. A Letter to a Member of Parliament, on the Conclufion of 
the War with Tippoo Sultaun. By an impartial Obferver. 8vo. 
pp-42. as, Cadell. 1792. 

‘T #18 writer is an able auxiliary to the Prefident of the India Board. 

He affirms that the maxim, delenda eff Carthago, was not, 

either in the days of antiquity, or in its modern application, dic- 

tated by juitice, honour, nor found policy: hence it is costended, 
that Tippoo reduced is an event far more defirable than T7200 extir- 
pated. * Let Tippoo Sultaun then, flourifh in pesce, fince no longer 
formidable in war. Let him ftiil rank among the potentaces of Aisa, 
fince, by the redu&icn of his territorial pofleffions, by the decreafe 
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of his revenue, and the diffolution of foreign alliances, he muft con. 
tract the {phere of his ambition, and ceafe to be the illuftrious in- 
cendiary of the Eaftern world,’ 

The author preiumes largely on the fuccefs of our Eaftern enter. 
prizes, and, like many ocher political writers, flatters us with fo 
many advantages refulting from them to the community at home, 
that we paufe!——our meinory fupplies no inftance of fuch welcome 
affurances being ever verified on former occafions of a fimilar kind, 
The charges of public undertakings augment the conffant drains 
from the fubftance of an exhavufted people; while the promifed ad. 
vantages are as conitaatly abforbed, before the expected returns can 
flow back to the fountain. WN. 

@ 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 21. 4a Addrefs to the People of England, on the Part their 
Government ought to 2&t in the prefent War between the com- 
bined Armies of Auftria and Proffia, and the armed Mob of 
France. By Count Zenobio. S8vo. pp. 33. 18. Ridgway. 
1792. 

We cannot fay to Count Zenobio, fume fuperbiam, though he 
confiders himfelf as entitled to fome portion of vanity on the {core 
of his predictions refpeCting France How far he is entitled to the 
honours of a prophet, the following fencence will fufictently evince: 
« No doubt can be entertained that the immenfe number of the 
combined forces will foon be able to cverpower the numerous, but 
undifciplined troops of France.’ Confiding in the King of Pruffia’s 
tall regiment, Count Zenchio boldly feats himfelf on the oracular 
tripod: but, had he recolle&ted how little the fine well-appointed 
army of Great Britain was able to effect againit * the armed undif- 
ciplined mob’ of Americans, he m'ght, at leaft, have entertained 
fome /ittle doubt of the iflue. The people of England know, from 
the experience of their militia, that an army can be formed ina 
month; and though Count Zenobio may pronounce it, when it firk 
comes under the forming hand of the dri// /erjeant, ** a mob,” ina 
little time it afflumes a truly military appearance; and, at the end 
of the month, will go through its evolutions lke a regular army. 
(n the fpace of a month, then, all the inhabitants of a country, that 
are capabie of bearing arms, may be transformed from a mod into an 
army; 2nd let thele foldiers but confider themfelves as fighting pro 
aris et focis, and invaders, however difciplined, will find the con- 
quelt of their country extremely difficult: —nor can an army of in- 
vaders do any thing, toany effet, in an extenfive country, where 
the peafantry are its enemies. ‘ihe farther it penetrates, the more 
perilous muit be its fituation. 

Count Zenobio, nowwithitenciog he proclaims himfelf a republ- 
can, is averfe to the eftablifament of a republic in France, becaufe 
‘itis his frm ofinion, that the natural volatility of French brains 
renders them unit for fuch a fore of fteady and virtuous governe 
ment:’ ,but furely this is their own affair; and whatever the Count 
may urge to the contrary, it is the policy of Great Britain, and of 
the other nations of urope, to ftand neuer, and allow them, with- 
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out moleftation, to form themfelves into a republic if their volasile 


brains fhould be fo difpofed. Moo-y. 
Art. 22. An Extenuation of the Condu& of the French Revolutionifis, 
on the 14th of July, 1789, the 1oth of Auguit, and the zd and 
3d of September, 1792. Being acurlory Anfwer to the manifold 

Mifreprefentations induftrioully circulated to injure the general 

Charaéter and Principles of a long-oppreffed People. By Charles 

James. 8voO. pp. 45. 15. Symonds. 1792. — 

The fanguinary proceedings, which have lately ftained the glory 
of the French revolution, muft be Jamented by every friend of hu- 
manity. How far they are to be afcribed to the favage {pirit of an 
jrritated mod, or to be placed to the account of private malignity, or, 
(as many contend,) to ftate-neceflity, is uncertaia. Mr. James, without 
determining this point, attempts to extenuate the conduct of thoie 
who have been agents in thefe fcenes of blood, by comparing the 
late feveritics with the numerous acts of wanton barbarity which 
have difgraced the French monarchy. The particulars of thefe are 
detailed with a degree of minutenefs which thocks humanity; and 
it is maintained, that the cruelties, occafioned by the prefent re- 
volution, bear no proportion to the horrors which defpots, under 
the influence of prieits, concubines, and minifters, have produced ; 
and that the late fummary executions were provoked, in fome mea- 
fure, by the treachery of the Court, and were only the confequences 
of momentary frenzy, not the ftudied tortures of refined and educated 
vengeance. ‘The author declares himfelf to have been an eye-wit- 
nefs of many of the facts which he relates, and he writes with a 
lively fpirit of indignation againft defpots and tyrants. We quote 
one paflage. 

‘ An impartial view of the court of Verfailles from the beginning 
of the reign of Louis XIV. down to the revolution, will convince 
mankind that twenty-fix millions of inhabitaats have been barbar- 
oufly trampled upon by defpotic arrogance; it will open to the 
world the fineft country in Europe, rendered the moft abortive in all 
its poflible advantages by the worlt of government:; fhew infolence 
plumed in diflipation, poverty punifhed without one proof of guilt, 
and grandeur recompenfed without one inftance of honour and de- 
fert.—It will difp!ay bigotry and fuperftition in all their ephemeral 
colours diftinguifhed by deluded royalty; perfecutions foitered by 
intrigue, and privated hatred glutted by religion. It will hold up 
real inftances of corruption in contraft to fictitious crimes ; mark out 
tyranny in full maturity ftriding over the enfeebled members of the 
people; public property taxed by private want, and individual 
fafety refpected on!y when dominion had nothing to exaét, or paffion 
toindulge. But it will, above all, difplay thac univerfal fyftem of 
treachery among the leaders in government, which has ever render- 
ed the moft glorious undertakings fruitlefs, and the largeft contribu- 
tions of the people wretchedly deficient.’ Ee 


NEGROE SLAVERY, 


Art. 23. 4 very new Pamphlet indeed! Being the Truth: ad- 
drefied to the People at large. Containing fome Stri€tures on the 
Z2 Englith 
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Englith Jacobins, and the Evidence of Lord M:Cartney, and 
others, before the Houfe of Lords, refpecting the Slave Trade. 
‘Svo. pp. 15. 1792. 

Very new indeed !—for, in defiance of the good old law of « do. 
ing as we would be done unto,” it teaches the very new doétrines, 
that the turpitude of injuftice and inhumanity may be annihilated 
by political expediency, and that where the interefts of white men 
are concerned, zeal for the natural rights of black men becomes 
fanaticifm. KE, 


SUGAR-TRADE. 


Art. 24. A Report from the Committee of Warehou/es of the United 
Eaft India Company, relative to the Culture of Sugar. 4to. pp. 63. 
With an Appendix. 1s. Debrett, &c. 1792. 

At a General Court of the Eaft India Company, held on March 
15th laft, the following refolutions, founded on this report, dated 
Feb. 29, preceding, were pafled, and the report ordered to be 
printed : 

« That it appears to this Court, that the prefent enormous price 
of fugar is owing to the annual importation of that article being 
very unequal to the increafed confumptioa in Great Britain, and the 
demand for exportation. 

‘ That the Eaft India Company, having been called upon by 
the public to afift them, have taken the fubjeét into their moft feri- 
ous confideration, and are of opinion, that they can fpeedily and 
permanently fupply a confiderable quantity of fugar for the relief of 
Great Britain, provided they are placed on the fame footing, with 
refpect to doties and drawbacks, as the Weft India planters. 

‘ That the prefent high duty of 37]. 16s. 3d. per cent. on Eaft 
India fugars, while the Weft India pays only 15s. per cwt. qwas 
purely accidental, and not fixed with any probibitory view. Sugar 
not having ranked among the company’s imports at the time of 
eftablifhing the prefent tarif, it was not even named, and can only 
now be received under the head of manofectured goods non- 
enumerated, at 371. 16s. 3d. per cent. ad valorem. 

‘ That the importation of Eaft India fugar is not only effential 
to the relief of the Britifh confumer, but of the utmoft moment to 
the public at large: who, befides profiting by the increafe of re- 
venve, which mouft arife from an increafed importation, are entitled 
by law to three-fourths of all the profit which may be made by the 
Baft Incia Company above eight per cent. upon their capital. 

‘ That, if the importation of Eaft Iudia Jugar is not allowed (the 
piefent duty operating as a@ prohibition), the Jugar trade, and the 
carrying trade attached to it, muff inevitably be driven into the hands 
of foreigners; who have already Jent, and are till sending, foips 
Jrom various ports of Europe and America to India to purchafe that 
article. 

* That therefore it is abfolutely effential to the relief of the Bri- 
tith confumer, the profperity of the public revenue, and the prefer- 
vation of the fugar-trade, with its attendant carrying-trade, to 
Great Britain, that fugar (being the produce of the Britih territories 
13 in 
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sn the Ealt Indies) be received into this country upon equal terms 
with {ugar procuced by other Britifh plantations. 

‘ That the Court of Directors be rejuefed to lay thefe refolu- 
tions before the Lords Commiffioners of his Majefty’s Treafury, ac- 
companying the fame with gherr own eacneft reprefentations in the 
name of this Court: That they be further requefted to take fuch 
other ftzps as to them fhall appear neceffary, to obtain an equaliza- 
tion of duty, and to lay their proceedings before a General Court.’ 

The report is a very intelligent ftatement of inquiries made rela- 
tive to the tubject a: all the prefidencies in India, with authenticated 
anfwers tranf{mitted from the proper officers; which juftify the 
committee in declaring that fuger * is a natural produttion of the 
Bengal and {urrounding provinces, where it is cultivated to a very 
great ftate of perfection, and in point of produce, is capable of being 
carried to any extent for which a demand can be found ’ 

This being the cafe, if there fhould, either occafionally or regu- 
larly, be a call for more of this article than the Welt Indies can 
fupply, why fhould not the Eaft furnifh the extra demand? This is 
aqueition of public concern; our reftriCtions not operating on fo- 
reigners, whom we muft meet on equal terms, or give up the com~ 


peution. N . 


Art. 25. An Account of the Sugar Ma‘le Tree, of the United States, 
and of the Methods of obtaining Sugar from it; together with Ob- 
fervations upon the Advantages, both public and private, of this 
Sugar. Ina Letter to Thomas Jefferfon, Efq. Secretary of State 
of the United States, and one of the Vice Prefidents of the Ame- 
rican Philofophical Society. Read in the American Philofophical 
Society, on the roth of Auguft 1791, and extracted from the 
third volume of their Tranfactions, now in the Prefs. By Ben- 
jamin Reth, M.D. Profeffor of the Inftitutes of Clinical Medi- 
cine in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania. S8vo. pp. 24. 4d. 
Phillips. 1792. 

The furje& of Negros flavery having oceafionally brought the 
fugar maple tree to public notice, as a fuccedaneum for the fugar 
cane, fome particulars refpecting this tree and its faccharine proper- 
ties will doubtlefs prove azreeavle to moft of our readers; the reft, 
avery {mall minority, probably, may bear with the fubject, or view 
it only in a fpeculative ligar. 

_ * The Acer Saccharinum of Linnzus, or the Sugar Maple-tree, grows 

In great quantities in the weitern counties of all the middle ftates of 

the American Union. Thole which grow in New York and Penn- 

fylvania yield the fugar iu a greater quantity than thofe which grow 
on the waters of Ohio.—Thefe trees are generally found mixed 
with the beech, hemiock, white and water afh, the cucumber-tree, 
linden, afpen, butier nut, and wild cherry trees. They fometimes 
appear in groves covering five or fix acres in a body, bat they are 
more commonly interfperied with ‘ome cr all of the foreft trees which 
have been mentioned. From 30 to so trees are generally found 
upon an acre of ground. They crow only in the richeft foils, and 
frequently in flony ground, Springs of the pureit water abound in 
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their neighbourhood. They are, when fully grown, as tall as the 
whice and black oaks, and from two to three feet in diameter, 
‘They put forth a beautiful white bloflom in the {pring before they 
fhow a fing!e leaf. The colour of the bloffom diftinguithes them from 
the acer rubrum, or the common maple, which affords a blofflom 
of ared colour. The wood of the Sugar Maple-tree is extremely 
inflammable, and is preferred upon that accoune by hunters and 
furveyors for fire-wood. Its fmall branches are fo much impreg- 
nated with fugar as to afford fupport to the cattle, horfes, and theep 
of the firft fetclers during the winter, before they are able to culti- 
vate forage for that purpofe. Its afhes afford a great quantity of 
pot afh, exceeded by few, or perhaps by none, of the trees that 
grow in the woods of the United States, 

‘ The tree is fuppofed to arrive at its full growth in the woods in 
twenty years. 

‘ It is not injured by tapping; on the contrary, the oftener it is 
tapped, the more fyrup is obtained from it. In this refped it fol- 
Jows a law of animal fecretion. A fingle tree had not only fur- 
vived, but flourifhed after forty-two tappings in the fame number of 
years, The effects of a yearly difcharge of fap from the tree, in 
improving and increafing the fap, are demonftrated from the fuperior 
excellence of thofe trees which have been perforated in an hundred 
places, by a {mall wood-pecker which feeds upon the fap. The 
trees, afier having been wounded in this way, diftil the remains 
of their juice on the ground, and afterwards acquire a black colour. 
‘The fap of thefe trees is much fweeter to the tafte than that which is 
obtained from trees which have not been previoully wounded, and 
it affords more fugar. 

‘ From twenty-three gallons and one quart of fap, procured in 
twenty-four hours from only two of thefe dark coloured trees, Ar- 
thur Noble, Efq. of the ftate of New York, obtaiaed four pounds 
and thirteen ounces of good grained fugar. 

« A tree of an ordinary fize yields in a good feafon from twenty 
to thirty gallons of fap, from which are made from five to fix pounds 
of fugar. ‘To this there are fometimes remarkable exceptions. 
Samuel Lowe, Efq. a juftice of peace in Montgomery county, in the 
ftate of New York, informed Arthur Noble, Efg. that he had made 
twenty pounds and one ounce of fugar between the 14th and 23d of 
April, in the year 1789, from a fingle tree that had been tapped 
for feveral fucceflive years before. 

‘ From the influence which culture has upon foreft and other 
trees, it has been fuppofed, that by tranfplanting the Sugar Maple- 
tree into a garden, or by deftroying fuch other trees as fhelter it 
from the rays of the fun, the quantity of the fap might be in- 
creafed, and its quality much improved. I have heard of one fat 
which favours this opinion. A farmer in Northampton county in 
the tate of Pennfylvenia, planted a number of thefe trees above 
twenty years ago in his meadow, from ¢hree gallons of the fap of 
which he obtains every year a pound of fugar, It was obferved 
formerly, that it required five or fix gallons of the fap of the trees 
which grow in the woods io produce the fame quantity of a 5 : 
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© The fap diti!s from the wood of the tree. Trees which have 
been cut down in the winter for the fupport of the domellic animals 
of the new fettlers, yield a confiderable quantity of fap as foon as their 
trunks and limbs feel the rays of the fun in the {pring of the year. 

‘ It is in confequence of the fap of thefe trees being equally dif- 
fufed through every part of them, that they live three years after 
they are girdled, that 1s, after a circular incifion is made through 
the bark into the fubftance of the tree for the purpoie of deflroy- 
ing it. sai al 

‘Jt is remarkable that grafs thrives better under this tree in a 
mezdow, than in fituations expofed to the conitant ation of the fun. 

‘ The feafon for tappirg the trees isin February, March, and 
April, according to the weather which occurs in thefe months. 

‘ Warm days and fro/ly nights are molt favourable to a plentiful 
difcharge of fap. The quantity obtained ia a day from a tree, is 
from five gallons to a pint, according to the greater or lefs heat of 
the air. Mr. Lowe informed Arthur Nable, lifq. that he obtained 
near three-and-twency gallons of fap ia one day (April14, 1789,) 
from the fingle tree which was before mentioned. Such inftances 
of a profufion of fap in fingle irees are however not very common. 

‘ There is always a fufpenfion of the ditcharge of fap in the night 
if a froft {ucceed awarm day. The perforaiion io the tree is made 
with an axe or an auger. The latter is preferred from experience 
ofits advantages. ‘Lhe auger is introduce: about three-quarters of 
an inch, and in an afcending direction (that the fap may not be 
frozen in a flow current in the mornings or evenings) and is after- 
wards deepened gradually to the exten: of two inches. A {pout is 
introduced about half an inch into the hole, made by this auger, 
and projects from three to twelve inches from the tree. ‘The fpout is 
generally made of the fumach or elder, which generally grows in 
the neighbourhood of the fugar trees. ‘The tree is firft tapped on 
the /outh fice; when the difcharge of its fap begins to leffen, an 
opening is made on the zorgh fide, from which an increafed dif- 
charge takes place. ‘The fap flows from four to fix weeks, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the weather. ‘Troughs large enough to 
contain three or four gallons made of white pine, or white afh, or 
of dried water ath, afpen, linden, poplar, or common maple, are 
placed under the fpout, to receive the fap, which is carried every 
day toa large receiver, made of either of the trees before mention- 
“8 From this receiver it is conveyed, after being itrained, to the 

oiler. 


We underftand that there are three modes of reducing the fap to 
fugar; by evaporation, by freezing, and by boiling; of which the 
Jatcer is moft general, as being the moft expeditious, We are far- 
ther affured, that * the profit of the maple-tree is not confined to 
its fugar. It effords a molt agreeable melafies, and an excellence 
vinegar. The fap which is fuitable for thefe purpofes is obtained 
after the fap which affords the {ugar has ceafed to flow, fo that the 
manutactories of thefe different producis of the maple-tree, by /uc- 
ceeding, do not interfere with each o:her. The melafles may be 
made to compofe the bafis of a pleafant fummer beer, The fap of 
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the maple is moreover capable of affording a fpirit, but we hope thig 
precious juice will never be proftituted by our Citizens to this ignoble 
purpofe. Should the ofe of fugar in diet become more general in 
our country, it may tend to leffen the inclination or fuppoied necef. 
fity for fpirits, for I have obferved a relith for fugar in diet to be 
feldom accompanied by a love for ftrong drink.’ 

To us, the moft extraordinary circum{tance attending this tree js, 
that it fhould remain a tree, after fuch unmerciful drains of its fap; 
and, ftill more, that it can be faid not to be injured by fuch treat. 


ment! N. 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 

Art. 26. A Voyage to Madagafcar, and the Eaft Indies. By the 
Abbé Rochon, Member of the Academies ot Sciences of Paris 
and Peterfburgh, Altronomer of the Marine, Keeper of the King’s 
Philofophical Cabinet, Infpeétor of Machines, Money, &c, 
Tranflated from the French, Illuftrated with an accurate Map of 
the Ifland of Madagafcar. ‘To which is added, a Memoir on the 
Chinefe Trade. 8vo. pp. 475. 7:.6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 
After having amply given our fentiments of this work, as a fo- 

reign publication *,—we have only to add, an its appearance in 

Engiith, that the work is tranflated in eafy language, is well 

printed, aad is illuftrated with a folio map of the ifland. N 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 27. Jfagoge, five Janua Tufculana, for the Ule cf Schools. 
By the Rev. k. Lyne. 8vo. pp.66. 2s. bound. Law. 1791. 
We are almoft overwhelmed with grammars and fchool books. 

Itis obfervable, however, that no greater Latin fcholars are produced, 

than were at the time when the number of thefe helps were much 

fewer, and when they were fuch aifo as are elteemed more odfcure 
and more difficult than thofe which iffue almoft daily from the prefs, 

Some of thefe publications proceed merely from mercenary mo- 

tives; others are well intended, and, in the view of their authors, 

at leaft, well fied for fervice; as fometimes they really prove.— 

The volume before us we will place in the latter rank: the defign 

of Mr. Lyne appears to be laudable. He has employed confider- 

able attention in forming and improving his plan; he has alfo, he 
tells us, found its good effects. An edition has been before printed, 
but was confined in its ufe to his own feminary. The proof of utility 
mult depend on trial: if Mr. Lyne has experienced this, others alfo 
may: but we ought to oblerve, that he fpeaks modeftly on the 
fubj-ct, and offers his performance ‘ as very little more than a hint 
of the kind,’ exprefling his with, ¢ that fome one, more expert, 
may foon condefcend to fet it off with that improvement, which the 
object of ic deferves.’ H. 


Art. 28. 4 New Introdudion to Reading; or, a Colleétion of Eafy 
L:ffons, arranged on an improved Pian: Defigned for the Ufe 
of Schools. 12mo. pp.174. 1s. bound. Forfter. 1791. 
We are told that, ** of making many books there is no end:” 


* oce Keview Enlarged, vol. vi. p.555, and vii. p. 334. 
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which remark may well be applied to publications for the ufe of 
tools: they are indeed fuper-abounding. One of the principal re- 
<r for the afliltance of youth, is a judicious, kind, and deter- 
ceed attention in their inftractors = where this prevails, almoft any 
books will prove ufeful; where this is wanting, the beit helps of 
snother kind will fail of the intended purpofe. The prefent com- 
Jer tells us, that the books put into the hands of children are ge- 
nerally too difficult, ond therefore difgufting. A friend, he fays, 
fuggeited that 2 felection of lefions advancing progreflively in bard- 
nef, would be of great fervice.— However this may be, we mutt 
acknow'ege that he has put together a number of little tales, fables, 
and {craps of hiftory, which have a tendency to engage the atten- 
tion of children, and to form them to a love of virtue. H. 


Art. 29. The Honeft Farmer: A Drama, in five A&s. By M. 
Berquin, Author of the Children’s Friend. 1zmo. 18. Boards, 
Stockdale. 1791. os 
This little piece is not an object of criticifm. It is fufficient to 

fay, concerning it, asa probable truth, that it is more really cal- 

culated to promote induftry, contentment, honefty, humanity, be- 
nevolence, and general virtue, chan moti of the novels with which, 

or many years palt, the public has been fo plentifally furnithed. H 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 30. The Fate of Empire: A Poem. By the Rev. J. Palmer. 
ato. pp. 23. 1s.6d. Debrete. 1792. 

Altogether to praife or to condemn this poem, would betray a 
want of difcernment. It is fo unequal, that it appears like the 
production of different perfons, ‘The beginning is incomprehenfible, 
and the conclufion is trite and flat. Mr. Palmer borrows, in fome 
places, the ideas of the E//ay on Man: but he has not caught the 
fpirit, nor acquired the elegance and accuracy, of Pope. To- 
ward the middle of the poem, we have, however, fome tolerable 
lines; of which the following de{cription of de/poric government is 
a {pecimen : 

‘ Behold, when leaning on a mountain’s brow, 
Gigantic Terror views his realms below, 
As when, amidft his ripen’d corn, the hind 
Beholds a tempeft black’ning in the wind ; 
Fearful he haftens to colleét his flore, 
That featcered liss, before the torrents pour : 
When fudden o’er him burfts, in thunder dire, 
The o’ercharg’d cloud, and wraps the field in fire; 
Sear’d from his labour in affright he flies, 
And leaves his harveft blazing to the tkies. 
So, where this Figen p his pond’rous {ceptre rears, 
Creation’s cultur’d beauty dilappears ; 
Its bufy croud, appall’d beneath his eye, 
‘To unfrequented wilds, and caverns fly ; 
Whilft, with capricious power, around his head 
He bids dark clouds in rolling volumes fpread ; 


Or 
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Or rocks uprent, or columns flaming high, 
Dart their portentous horrors to the tky : 

Or from the fummit fluices to the fhore 

A flery cataract, with hideous roar, 

‘The waving trees, the vineyard’s humbler pride, 
The peafants’ cottages adown the tide, 

In ruthful fpiendor roll, and wide expand, 

The fmoky rvins o’er the burning fand.’ 

If Horace’s maxim, Nenum prematur in annum, be not literally 
obferved, yet it fhovld be remembered, that a poem is a foecies of 
compofition which requires to be reviewed and re-reviewed, to be 
touched and re-touched, before it fhould meet the public eye, 
Little blemithes in poetry oftea cellroy the whole of the intended 


effect, Moo 
Art. 31. 4 Morning Walk. In Blank Verfe. Addrefied to an Emi- 
nent Clergyman. 4to. 1s. Jearfley. 1792, 
Thomfon, who fo well knew how to defcribe the charms of a 
country life, reckons among the pleafures of retirement, “ calm 
contemplation and poetic eale.”’ It was prebebly amid thefe plea- 
fures, and under the infpiration of rural tranguillity, that the poem 
here prefented to the public was compofed. ‘I'he verfes are written 
with eafe and elegance, though fomewhat profaic, and are ftrongly 
expreflive of that genuine fenfibility which is alive to every im- 
prefiion of beauty, fublimity, and happinefs, that fimple natare can 
produce. Our poetical readers will judge of the unknown writer’s 
merit, from the following extract: 
« Seafon of foft delight! Now to the wild 
Nature’s admirer hies him, while his heart 
‘Throbs with emotion, exquifitely foft, 
And only known to thefe, whole bofoms feel 
‘The charms of genuine beauty. Happy few! 
For you the valley fmiles; the lonely wild 
Yields you ferene enjoyment; and to you 
The hoary mountain, rugged and abrupt, 
Admivifiers feblime delight. How blets’d 
Your ear!y wandering, unobferv’d, and rapt 
In contemplation! How ferenely fweet 
Your evening walk! as if, with influence mild, 
Angels unfeen attended, and convey’d 
Joy to your fpirits ; not tumultuous joy, 
Bot calm, and jeacing to th’ingenuous mood 
Of melting tendeznefs. Although, to you 
May not be viv’n thofe high creative pow’rs 
That animate the canvafs, or entrance 
The fou! in th’ extafies of rapt’rous fong ; 
Deem not your portion feanty, nor complain 
"That nature bath to you, with niggard hand, 
Her gifts imparted. If fhe hath beltow’d 
Pow’ss to diftinguith beauty, but deny’d 
Th’ inventive energics ; perchance, with thefe, 


She 
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She kindly hath withheld the recklefs zeal 

Of paflion ; and fecur’d you from the cares, 
Th’ unnumber’d, agonizing cares, that fwarm 
Even in the bower of fancy. Ye enjoy 

The {mile of this foft feafon, unallay’d 

With reftlefs wifhes for ye know not what; 
Sublime, untafted pleafure, unalley’d 

With grief fantaftic, or imagin’d woe. 

Fram’d for difcerning ev’ry pleafing form 

Of graceful elegance, your fouls are calm ; 
Calm as yon river, that fo flowly moves, 

His progrefs paffes unobferv’d, the while 

His breaft refleéts the likenefs of each fhrub, 
And bloflom, waving o’er th’ enamel’d bank.’ E., 


Art. 32. The Proclamation; or the Meeting of the Gothamites. A 
Poetical Epiftle, from Harry Gay to his Friend Richard Quiet. 
8vo. pp.23- 8. Parfons. 1792. 
Two or three ingredients are indifpenfably neceflary in making 

up fquibs of this kind ; we require pointed fatire, humour enough 

to relax our mufcles, and that both thefe be conveyed in fomething 
refembling poetic language:—but the writer of this ‘ Poetical 

Epiftle’ cautions us againft the vanity of human expectations, in a 

couplet that includes alfo a fample of his verfification : 

‘ What we hope for through life, we don’t always obtain, 
Is a truth you'll allow, that’s both obvious and plain.’ 


The Mayor of Gotham can do no lefs than crown Mr. Harry 
Gay poet-lavreat of the corporation! If he obtains this place, ic 
will, probably, be all that he will gain by the publication of this 
fatire, which, certainly, will not procure him a place at Covar. N. 


Art. 33. 4 Poetical Epiftle to the Right Honourable Lord Thurlow, 
4to. pp. 23. Is. Parfons. 1792. 

This epiftle, penned in a very decent ftyle, and in which, on ac- 
count of the fubjeét, it would be invidious to point out blemifhes, 
pleads a caufe that muft find an advocate in every feeling heart, 
that of imprifoned debtors:—but, alas! among the viciffitudes of 
fablunary events, the patron addrefled is now out of office; and 
a ftatefman out of place, as a wag once obferved, ‘* bears great ree 
femblance to the lait year’s almanac.” N 


Art. 34. The Sturdy Reformer: a new Song. Exemplifying to the 
good People of England the Doétrines of she Rights of Man. To 
be fung to the Tune of Ballinamona, at all Revolution Dinners; 
and particularly recommended to the Englith Club des Jacobines, 
Concluding with fome wholefome Advice to Joun BuLt. Writ- 
ten by W. T. F*¥**® G****p, Efg. 4to. 1s. Symonds, 

A correfpondent informs us, that the Sturdy Reformer gave birth 
to “* John Bull’s Opinion,” noticed in our laft Number, p. 215. 
Hence it appears, that the prefent produdtion of the Ariftocratic 
Mule ovght to have been fr mentioned in our Catalogue: but the 

truth 
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truth is, that the Sturdy Reformer did not come tn our way till after 
the parody on it had pafied in review.—'I’he prefent piece is not 
deftitute of humour; and, when well fung at a Tory club, can. 
not fail to fet the table in @ roar. 


Art. 35. The Revolution, an Hiftorical Play. By Lieut. ‘Chriftian, 
8vo. pp.103. 2s. Hookham. 1791. 

A drama, exhibiting the moft important events in Britith hiftory, 
js calculated, more efpecially at the prefent period, to excite a 
ftrong intereft in Britifh minds. While every public print is filled 
with the horrors and diftractions into which the ftruggies for liberty 
have plunged France, our attention is with fingular pleafure recal]- 
ed to the circumftances of the glorious event, that gave to Britain a 
conftitution, which, though not abfolutely perfe&, has been found, 
from the experience of more than a century, to have been produétive 
of fingular advantages to our country ; fince it has annihilated that 
defpouifm which once reigned under the name of Prerogative, affert- 
ed the true principles of legitimate government, and has given a 
firm bafis to public liberty. 

In dramatizing this interefting portion of our hiftory, Lieutenant 
Chriftian profeffes an imitation of the hiftorical plays of our immor- 
tal bard. Like him, he introduces a multitude of characters; and, 
while he keeps clofe to hiftory, he blends, with the feries of great 
tranfactions, {cenes of low life. He has even deemed it proper to 
carry his imitation fo far as to introduce that groffuefs of expreflion, 
which the chafte and corrected tafte of the prefent age can fcarcely 
tolerate in Shakfpeare, notwithftanding the richnefs of his wit. 
Had Shakfpeare lived in the eighteenth century, and had he writ- 
ten for the audiences which croud ovr modern theatres, his wit 
would have been more refined and polifhed than that which he em- 
ployed in the fervice of the theatres of the G/obe and the Curtain, 
We think Lieutenant Chriftian might have enlivened his play with- 
out indecent wit; and as he chofe to introduce love into his fcenes, 
he might have made it more confpicuous. At prefent, Lady Agnes 
and Colonel Godfrey feem forced into the piece; and to groupe 
them with the other charaflers, appears a matter of embarraflment 
to the author. James II., King William, and the other principal 
charaéters, are faithfully drawn, and the bufinefs is kept alive :— 
—but the dialogue is often too tame and profaic. The following 
fpeech of the Prince of Orange, after his landing at Torbay, which 
conc!udes the third act, may be given as a f{pecimen: 


‘ We fhall tow’rds Exeter direét our march ; 
There, pubhih our intentions more at large, 

And wait awhile the junctions of thofe friends 
Whofe high foul’d valour will augment our force, 
As yet in courage, flronger than in men. 

Mean while I fhali your kind afiiftance afk 

To foften the dittreffes of the camp, 

Which our brave officers feverely feel. 

Their baggage yet remains on board the fleet, 
And common food is not within their reach. 
Drench’d 
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Drench’d as they are, the ground mutt be their bed, 
Urcanopied, fave by the inclement fky ; 

While hunger fharpens ev’ry bitter hour, 

And gives the piercing winds a keener edge. 
Already I’ve difpatch’d my people forth, 

To glean what help the country can afford. 

Your zeal and influence wil! affift us much, 

And hatten or enlarge the with’d fupplies. 

May they be {wift and equal to their wants ; 

For, while they fuffer thus, I fuffer too.’ 


We thall add the fpeech of she Speaker at the Convention of the 
Lords and Commons, in A& V. 


‘ Speaker. 
‘ Thus terminate our fubjects of debate, 
We are agreed, my lords and gentlemen, 
That, by the abdication of the king, 
The throne is vacant. Next, that lawful power 
Refides with us, to offer Britain’s crown 
To that exalted perfonage, whofe aid 
Hath our religion, laws, and liberties, 
From {wift inevitable ruin fav’d. 
Acd, as the faithful confore of the prince 
From royal lineage {prings, it is approv’d 
They both fhall fhare the regal dignity ; 
The power invelted folely in the prince, 
Whom virtue, valour, wifdom, all declare, } 
Form’d and matur’d to rule the helm of ttate. 
This, the refult of cool deliberate thought, 
Of free debate, of mutual accord, 
We fhall deliver to their Highneffes, 
And make a folemn tender of the crown, 
With all its juft and equitable powers, 
To our deliverer, the Prince of Orange. 
This bufinefs muft not fuffer by delay. 
Procraftination doth but fquander time ; 
Borrows its minutes, hours, days, and weeks, 
Until the fum doth {well to fach amount, 
Life’s capital can fcarce repay the debt. 
mere folly in a thoughtefs brain, 
In public minds becomes a ferious vice. 
When millions wait the iffue of debate, 
On which a nation’s happioefs depends, 
Procraftination is a crime indeed.’ 


This play is dedicated to the Prince of Wales: but it does not 
appear that it has been offered to either of our theatres; though, 
with a little alteration, it may pofibly act well, and be better 
fuited to the ath of November than Rawe’s Yamer/ane. We admire 
the motive which dire&ted Mr. Chriftian’s genius to the fubject of 
the Revolution, 


Mov-y,. 
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Art. 36. Reform: a Farce, modernifed from Ariftophanes, and 
publifhed with the Annotations, /e/e? of Bellend, Mart, Scrik 
T. P.—complete of Cantab. Anti-P. Hyper-Bell. By §. Foote 
Junior. Svo. pp. 29. 2s. Edwards. 1792. 

Whatever be the fubject, wits will laugh; nor are we fo faturated 
with gravity as not to join in their mirth. Ariftophanes (who, it 
will be recollected, is difgracefully famous for his fuccefs in tra. 
ducing another characier,) 1s here made the vehicle of abufe again 
Thomas Paine, and the reft of the Reformers. An Englith imita- 
tion is given of a fcene between Chremylus and Plutus, the former 
of whom is modernifed into Thomas Paine; the latter, into John 
Bull. The fkill, with which the author has adapted the language of 
the Grecian dramatiit to the occurrences of the prefent time, is oc. 
cafionaily very confpicuous; and his annotations difcover much 
reading, as well as humour, We fhall felect a fhort {pecimen. 

T. Paine is exclaiming againit the court on account of the influ. 
ence which it poffeffes from the places in its difpofal : 


‘XP. ‘Or xd aw tis OYZEIEN av Sear wy &Tb i 
Ov BOYN AN * [ans Yaiso |. 
*T.Paine. No of’ rings would Gcorce from his fubjeds receive, 
Unlets in retura He had fomething to give: 
No Butses’ 
T. Paine afterward goes on to point out the power of money; 


‘ For money, at Dunnam does B-rr-ngt-n pray + ; 
His moceiter namefake at Lorany-Bay: 





For 





« * This obfcure paflage has given rife to a great variety of con- 
jectures; a few of which, for their ingenuity, deferve to be re- 
corded : 

‘ 1, Some commentators, without making any alteration in the 
| text, interpret it of the advantages enjoyed by the K--g in buying 
cattle, which (as they infinuate) the fellers may figuratively be faid 
to facrifice to the honour of trading with His M-----y.—z. Others 
read Syose, and fuppofe it to allude to the CaricaTuras which 
reprefent him as a Farmer amongft his Oxen, referring the Yeuro 
(which is found in fome copies) to his Morning Muffinsy—3. A third 
| clafs, from the fimilerity of the Litere Majufcule gaihd N, read 
; Burw, (which conjecture is rendered plaufible by the ious occur- 
\ rence of ay) and infer thence that the Cabinet is not free from Se- 

creT InFivence.—4. The Rev. Bellenden hazards a ftill bolder 
conjecture in favour of a more invidious allufion: He affirms the N 
to be a corruption of AC, by which emendation the word becomes 
Beacay: This reading, as leaft honourable to royalty, we have af- 
figed to Paine.’ 

‘ + In this couplet there are great variations : thofe, who agree in 
retaining pray, differ on the fubject of the petitions; and forgetting 

the ‘* da sero”? of the original, or conceiving it to be implied 1 
the change of fituation, for which their common prayers are we 
9 pot 
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For money M-nd-za tans H-mphr-ys’ hide, 
And C——t with razors the Frelhmen /upplied *.’ 


The origina! iSy 
‘) ): AQUOAYTE! $ ys NH Al. —— 
‘OD: KNAOEYEI FT tis° —— 
‘9 Js BYPEOAG¥EIL y* 6 de MQAEI KPOMMYA.’ 


- 





—eEe 


ofed to be directed to the Turone of Grace, by a bold emenda- 
ead 
oni For Duruam at Lonpon does B-rr-ngt-n pray ; 

For Lonpon his namelake at Borany-Bay :’-— 

Others, without difputing their piety, obferve that the formal a of 
praying is not very fathionable with either of thofe clalles (whom 
by a very iiliberal antithefis they denominate ative and inadive Ci- 
tizens,) and therefore, in confideration of the clofe refidence of both 
at the places to which they have been refpeciively transferred, for 
tray correct flay.’ _ ee 

- * This piece of Univerfity Hittory is well known to ¥-buians : 
a brief account however is added inufum Tyronum. ‘lhe Rev. 
Mr. C——, ‘‘ a gentleman by a thouland pretenfions, a Scholar, 
a Senior Fellow, a Dean, B. D.” with unexampled generofity made 
it his practice for feveral years to furnifh the newly-admitted mem- 
bers of his own fociety with razors, and was feldom known to clog 
the prefent with any other obligation than the trifling condition of 
paying /even fhillings and /:xpence for a {trap ! CANTAB.’ 

‘+ Thefe figurative verfions of the two verbs (which literally 
mean to ffeal old clothes and to become fuiler) are juttified, the one 
by the psflage in the Pfalms addrefled (werbo fit venia) to the 
Bisnop of our Sou.s—=** Wath me and I fhall be whiter than fnow;”” 
and the other by the Synecdoche (which is a favourite igure with our 
author) Loci pro Locato, or of the clothes for the money contained. 

‘In allufion to the different deftination of thofe gentiemen on 
their lalt removals, the celebrated line of Lucan was iavidioully re- 
peated, 

ViGrix caufa Deis placuit, fed via Catoni: 

And the following epigram on the fame fubje&, notwithftandin 
the degrading affociation of two very diferent characters, has had its 


smug 
ast Two namefakes of late, in a diffzrent way, 
With fuch fpirit and zeal did beftir ’em, 
That one was tranf-ported to Borany-Bay. 
And the other trans-lated to Dur HAM. 


* It will probably be reckoned too bold a conjeéture to fuppofe 
that Arifophanes by the oath NH Al’ (which occurs on a fimilar oc- 
cafion v.18.) meant to fuggeft a palliation for the condu& of the 
Englifo pickpocket: as our language however is faid to be /emi- 
Graca, | think we may venture, in reference to the meceffties of 
that unfortunate man, as well as the fuperior riches and moderation 
of the Bihop, for MopesTeR to read NEEDIER. CanTas.’ 


We 
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We fhall add a fpecimen of the writer's kill in ridiculing © the 
rage of conjeétural emendation.’ 


Plutus fays: 
© Ev ros Aeycy enory: Cauecbay ware 
« You feem to fpeak p!aufibly,’ 

On the laft two words of the original, we have the following 
nie: 

‘ Bené hac feparant nonoulli; abeft quippe ; a Codd. optt. libra. 
riorum forfan (quod vidit Spectator No. 470.) culpa in locum 
puntti fimplicis (,) literam ex binis (£) conflatam inferentium; 
unde vera tandem le¢tio eruitur: Lege itaque noltro periculo, gos», 
TOM MANE, quod falvo metro 1ifdemque pene, qui antea, manenti- 
bus lirerarum tenore atque duétu confirmac:ur. 

¢ Dualem QacSs» omnino rejiciendum ided potifiindm duximus, 
qudd nemo fit tam inepte Painii fautor, ut fociecatem cum illo ad res 
turbandas inierit: W-LK-RIUM enim, p:operam fané quoguo faci- 
nore clarefcere, fuze adhuc texcre tenebre, nec REGIS « SEDj. 
BUS infeftum REGIBUS nomen inferri” pafe fant. Bevven 0.’() 

4 


Art. 37. TerQrodwes Ine aroose. De plurimis mendis purgata, et notis 
illuftrata.—The Poem of Tryphiodorus on the takiog of Troy, 
correéted and illuitrated by Notes. By Thomas Northmore, A. 8, 
F. A.S. Large Octavo. pp. 85. 4s. Boards. Deighton. 
This work of ‘I'ryphiodorus is fufficiently known on the continent 

by the impreflions of Aldus, &c, and in England by the edition and 

tranflation of Merrick. ‘The author, an Aogyptian of the sth cen- 
tury, had the ambition to continue the Iliad of Homer; and did fo, 
with the fame fuccefs which many continuators have experienced in 
our own days. He Itkewife wrote a new Odyflev, which is fortu- 
nately loft, fince he excluded the letter A from the firft book, the 

Fetter B from the fecond, and thus fucceflively each of the foliowing 

letters from its correfponding book. 

The editions which Mr. N. has ufed in this publication, are 
thofe of Merrick, Oxford, 1741; and of Bandinius, Florence, 1765. 
Mr. N.’s notes are entirely philological, and are calculated merely 
for the perufal and criticifm of the grammarian, Gil 








Art. 38. Achmet to Sclim, or, the Dying Negro, a Poem, by Tho- 
mas Hall. gto. pp. 23. 1s. Printed at Liverpool. : 
Verfes againit the flave trace, from one of the prince of 


that unjoft and cruel tratlic, may claim fome indulgence. the 

poetry be not above mediocrity, the moral merit of the piece will, 

perhaps, in fome degree, compenfate for its literary defects. E 
t 


Art. 39. The Brothers, » Politico-Polemical Eclogue ; humbly in- 
fcribed to the Reverend Mr. Timothy, and the Reverend Dr. Jo- 
feph Prieftley. 4to. pp.1g. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 

The {mall portion of humour, which may be difcovered in thele 
verfes, will by no means atone for the illiberal abufe, and the inja- 

rious rections, with which they abound, E. 


NOVELS. 





the 
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NOVELS. 
Art. 40. The Caftle of St. Vallery, an Ancient Story. 8vo. pp.77. 
2s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 

This tory is an imitation of the Caftle of Otranto, Sir Bertrand, 
the Old Englith Baron, and others, in which the chief paffion in- 
tended tobe excited is fear. Of all the refources of invention, 
this, perhaps, is the moft puerile, as it is certainly among the moft 
saphilofophic. It contributes to keep alive that fuperttition which 
debilitates the mind, that ignorance which propagates error, and 
that dread of invifible agency which makes inquiry criminal, The 
dealers in prodigy make a ridiculous mixture of miracle and matter 
of fact. They always caufe their fupernatural beings to a& in an 
abfurd and vicious manner. They exhibit thefe beings as indolent- 
ly, malignantly, and wickedly permitting fome great mifchief to be 
done, and then as counteracting the order of nature to rectify a 
part of the wrongs, which, by a timely interference, might have 
been wholly prevented. Such flories are in fyftem neither divine 
nor human, but a ftrange mockery of both. The labours of the 
oet, of the hiltorian, and of the fage, ought to have one common 
end, that of ftrengthening and improving man, not of continuing 
him in error, and, which is always the confequence of error, in 
vice. The moft effential feature of every work is its moral tenden- 
cy. The good writer teaches the child to become a man; the bad 
and the indifferent beft underftand the reverfe art of making a man 
a child. 

The ftory of this work is told in that fpecies of poetic profe, 
which cannot eafily be reconciled to good talte. The incidents are 
too crowded to be prepared and explained with that confiftency 
which fheuld render them probable; and the common-place events 
of acruel uncle, a helplefs child, a pitiful affaffin, and an heir in 
difguife, are here repeated. ‘che aathor has made much of his 
fory depend on the high excellence of the arts of painting and 
tapeltry weaving, at a period when, inftead of high excellence, it is 
tolerably certain no fuch arts exifled in England, norin Europe. 

The following is a fpecimen of the author’s ttyle: 

* Impatient to arrive at this manfion, as the only theatre, where 
his grandeur could be properly exhibiced, he preffzd his courfer, 
with impetuofity, and without delay proceeded towards St. Vallery. 
At the clofe of the third day, a ftorm from the ealt feemed falt ap- 
proachtig, the hills gathered rain, a heavy black cloua darkened 
the road before him, and a brafy /treak of Jey bere and there, added 
to the tremendous appearance of the buriting ftorm. The rain 
now fell in torrents, the blue lightning played about his face, and 
the thunder rolled towards him. In vain they fought a fhelter 
from the rain, the heath before them wag a defolate wafte, and the 
moon, which at intervals afforded a faint light, only ferved to fhew 
them the drearinefs of the plain. ‘The Baron preffed vehemently 
forward, and foon difcovered, at fome diftance, the appearance of a 
dwelling. He advanced towards it, but a {mall wicket impeded his 
Progrefs; his horfe he knew could eafily clear it, but in vain he 
ufed his fpur, the ftecd refufed. The fiery {pirit of Alfred, impa- 

Rey. Noy. 1792. Aa tient 
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tient at the ftorm, which now became more violent, again prompt. 
ed him to force his courfer. The horfe reared, plunged, and, 
rearing a fecond time, fell back upon his lord. The attendants 
who had ftood aloof, now ran to his affiftance; they raifed him from 
the ground, and faw by the light of the moon, which foon after 
fhone out from between the clouds, that the building before them 
was furrounded by a deep moat, over which was a drawbridge, 
which the wicket opened to. The bridge was drawn up, and had 
Lord Alfred’s courfer obeyed his rider, they muft both have been 
precipitated into a deep ditch, the fides and bottom of which were 
full of long iron fpikes.’ 

From the names of the dramatis perfonz, and various other co. 
inciding circumftances, the writer appears to have had Mr. Cum. 
berland’s tragedy of the Carmelite ftrongly in his recolleétion, Hole 


Art. 41. Solyman and Fatima; or, The Sceptic convinced. Anf Af} 
Eaftern Tale. By J.Wright. Small 8vo. 2Vols. 5s. fewed.” ' 
Bew. 1791. 

An Eaftern tale ought to be at leaft a tolerable reprefentation of 
Eaftern manners, fentiments, and Janguage. ‘The work now before 
us has no other pretenfions to the title, than that the fcene of the ftory 
js laid in Caffimire, and that its principal characters are two young 
adventurers, who are led through various regions of the Eaft, and, 
after many fudden and furprizing viciflitudes of fortune, meet at 
Jaft ac their native home. Except a few incidents, fach as being 
fold to a prince who had many wives and concubines, and finding by 
accident a diamond of immenfe value, the reader might as eafily 
fancy the {cene to pafs on Englifh as on Afiatic ground. The opi- 
nions and fentiments of all the characters are fuch as are to be found 
in Chriftian countries; and the language, though fometimes fwollen 
above the tone of ordinary profe, bears no refemblance to the 
richly figurative ftyle of the Eaft. Neverthelefs, the work, con- 
fidered as a moral tale, is not deftitute of merit. The principal 

erfons meet with a feries of wonderful events; all adapted to cor- 
rect the ambition and vanity which at firft led them aftray; and the 
general ftory is, to imprefs on the mind of the reader a conviction 
of the great importance of guarding againft the feduétion of {cepti- 
cifm, and of cherifhing the principles of religion, and fentiments 
of humble and grateful acquiefcence in the appointments of the 

Sovereign Power. ‘The moral is certainly good: but it is fo only 

becaufe it is founded in truth. It is an abfurd as well as a danger- 

ous pofition, repeatedly hinted in this work, that belief, in itfelf 
erroneous, may produce the happinefs of a being fo frail as man, 
and confequently that it may be the intereft and wifdom of a ra- 
tional being, to prefer error to truth, and ignorance to atts 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 42. The Medica, SpeGator. Vol.I. 8vo. pp. 44. 78. Boards. 
A” Pridden. 17092. 

When we firft opened the Medical Spectator, we expeted to find 

a feries of effays on various topics connedted with medicine. The 

practice and the practitioners, we knew, were occafionally obnoxious 
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to ridicule, and deferving of admonition ; we expected, therefore, 
fometimes to {mile with the fatirift, and fometimes to be inftructed 
by the reafoner. A very little reading taught us that the object of 
the Medical Spectator was far from reaching to this extent; that 
his whole aim was to furnifh a panegyric on a fingle writer, and to 
bring into notice a neglected fyiem: in fad, that the fame of 
Dr. Hirrington was to be celebrated, and his theory defended, _ 

What the merit of that theory is, we will not ftop now to in- 
quire: bet we muft own, that, after all the pains which have been 
taken to drag it into notice, it has been very unfortunate in mak- 
ing no greater advances to popularity. In its original form, it re- 
ceived little attention; then Dr. Bewley * undertook to drefs it in 
a new fafhion; ftill it drew few admirers: next it was exhibited 
in one of the magazines, whofe words are incorporated into the pre- 
fent publication; and, laftly, under the attractive title of * The 
Medical Speétator,’ it folicits the attention of thofe who would be 
frightened at philofophy without fome fuch allurement, and who, 
by thefe means, may be induced to read it, as children are enticed 
to learn their letters by the gilding and pictures with which they 
are furrounded. 

The prefent volume contains twenty-feven numbers of this pe- 
riodical publication. Three numbers of the fecond volume have 
likewife made their appearance. O. 


Art. 43. Medical Advice to the Inhabitants of Warm Climates, on 
the domeftic Treatment of all the Difeafes incidental therein: 
with a few ufeful Hints to new Settlers, for the Prefervation of 
Health, and the Prevention of Sicknefs. By Robert Thomas, 
late of the Ifland of Nevis, Surgeon. To the Work are prefixed 
fome Obfervations on the proper Management of new Negroes, 
and the general Condition of Slaves in the Sugar Colonies. Alfo 
are annexed, a Lift of the Medicines recommended in the Treat- 
ment of the Difeafes, and an Explanatory Table of the Weights 
and Meafures ufed by Apothecaries. 8vo. pp. 337. 6s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1790. 

This volume is defigned by its author for the ufe of heads of 
families, dire€tors of eftates, matters of veffels, and others who may 
have no opportunities of procuring medical affiftance for thofe under 
their care. In this view, it may occafionally prove ufeful, provided 
it does not induce them to rely too much on their own exertions. The 
danger of an unfkilled perfon prefcribing active medicines, has been 
not unaptly compared to that of {cattering fire among gunpowder. O 


ECCLESTASTICAL CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 44. Ecclefiaftical Reform. The prefent State of the Clergy of 
the Kftablifhed Church confidered. In Three Parts. I. Of the 
various Abu/es occafioned by the Conduct of our Prelates. II. Of 
the Oppreffion of the Incumbents, the Pluralifts, towards their 
Subfticutes. III. Of the miferable State of the Curates, whofe 
Salaries are fo very difproportionate to the Value of the Benefices 
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of their Employers. By a Beneficed Clergyman, of the Univer. 

fity of Cambridge. 8vo. pp.113. 2s. 6d. Walliams. 1792. 

The ground, which this reformer takes, is that of the preient 
difcipline of the church, and the management of its revenue. With 
refpect to the Bifhops, he complains of the want of fufficient cau- 
tion in the admiffion of candidates for holy orders; the granting of 
difpenfations to hold two benefices at a time; the exercife of the 
privileges of option, and of holding livings in commendam; engaging 
too deeply in politics, and acting in fublerviency to the views of 
admimiftration ; encouraging pluralities and conniving at non- 
refidence ; and inattention to the abilities, conduct, and fituation, 
of the curates. 

Incumbents are cenfured for their haughty and unkind treatment 
of their curates; for their neglect of duty; for their pluralities; for 
fimoniacal practices ; and for the unneceflary frequency of litigious 
contentions for tythes. The writer earnettly recommends it to the 
State, to take the popr curates more immediately and effectually un- 
der its patronage. One paflage on this fubject ftrikes us fo forcibly, 
that we mult quote it: 


‘ The Bifhop of Landaff’s advice to the fociety of curates, who 
applied to him lately for his Lordhip’s advice refpecting an appli- 
cation to parliament for a redrefs of their grievances, was to this 
effect; that if the legiflature does not take their miferable un- 
happy fituation into confideration, with that of their brethren 
through the reft of the kingdom, and if no relief is to be expected; 
“ that they muft look forward with conrenT to that awful day, 
when all fuperiority fhall be done away, except fuperior goodnefs, 
and no degree of merit fail of its reward:” it is extremely eaf for 
a perfon in affuent circumftances to give fuch advice; but it is very 
difficult for fuch as have been delicately and liberally educated, 
and who once have enjoyed probably the conveniencies and. com- 
forts of life plentifully,,apd with profpects of living independentl 
in the world, to fit down conrENTED under the combined mif- 
fortune of fuffering hunger, oppreffion, as well as contempt, fcorn, 
and derifion, and all this for righteou/ne/s Jake; having for many 
years, in the prime of their lives, pertormed their duty with faith- 
fulnefs and diligence in their profeflion, for perhaps an. ungrateful, 
illiberal, opulenc pluralift. 

‘ His Lordfhip gave it as his opinion at the fame time, that the 
incumbents of benefices were as much diftrefled as the curates. Bat 
with due deference to his Lordfhip, 1 muft fay, that this is a very 
great error indeed. 

‘ The benefices that have occafion for curates are fuch as belong 
to non-refident pluralilts, which have been, as above ftated, greatly 
improved by inclofures of common ficlds, and tythes advanced 
twice or three times over, without any advance perhaps to 
the perfon who performs the whole of the duty. A rectory I 
held for fome years before an inclofure took place, amounted to 
no more than a hundred and twenty pounds a year, which at this 
time is above two hundred and fifty pounds. There has been @ 
very great advance through the whole kingdura wherever there are 
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great tythes, that is, in the rectories. ij en the condition of all 
the inferior incumbents, the vicars, is greatly preferable to that of 


the curates. Suppofe a perfcn is incambent of a {mall vicarage, he 
faves the expences of houle rent, has a garden, orchard, and gene- 
rally a littie glebe to fupply a horfe, and a cow or two, befides 
fome {mall endowment, fomething arifing annually from Eafter 
offerings, furplice fees and prefents, an opportunity of improving 
his little glebe, which may now be of fomething more value, fince 
the decifion relative to aggiftment tythes Whereas the miferable 
curate muft rent a hovfe or lodging for himfelf and family, enjoys 
none of the above convcniencies and advantages, has nothing be- 
fides his bare 301. or gol. a year, the average of the falary allowed 
to furnith every article for kimfelf and family, which at thefe times 


is a very {canty fupport indeed.’ E 
* 


POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 45. 4 Friendly Addre/s to the well-di/pofed and peaceable Inha- 
bitants of this happy Land. \n a Series of Letters which appeared 
in the News-paper of the Wor tp, during the Months of June, 
Jaly, and Augutt; to which is added, an Effay om the Slave- 
trade, and on Libels, &c. &c. By Amicus. 8vo. pp. 203. 4s. 


Boards. Faulder. 1792. 
Let the writer of thefe re-printed Letters be allowed to charac- 


terize them himfelf. They are, he obferves, in the courfe of his 
long-extended title page, * intended to expofe the fallacy and cri- 
minality of the political doctrines of Prieftley, Paine, and other 
modern reformers; to bring into a comprehenfive view, the beau 
ties and peculiar exceilencies of the Britith form of government ; 
and to ferve as an antidoce for thofe poifonous featiments, attempt- 
ed to be infufed into the minds of the people, by the affiduous en- 
deavours of the ignorant, ambitious, and defigning.’ 

On the general topics of parliamentary reform, taxes, the teft- 
act, &c. &c. the author argues with more fobriety, moderation, 
and fairnefs, than is ufual with political, or, indeed, azy contro- 
verfialifts who ruth, as he has done, into the ‘* fore-front of the 
hotteit battle ;”? and, on the whole, if he fails to make many con- 
verts, his arguments may at leaft ferve to convince fome of the 
doubttul, and to confirm the wavering.—-We much approve his pa- 
triotic fentiments refpeéting the dodtrine of Libeis, and the rights 
of Juries.—In regard to the Slave-trade, he offers {ome commercial 
remarks, in addition to thofe which have been commonly urged 
purely on the principle of benevolence: but for thefe, and other 
particulars, we mutt refer to the book. 


Ars. 46. A Letter to the Frerbolders of Huntingdonfbire. 8v0- 

: » BFe 
This letter-writer deciares himfelf proud to be ranked in that 
clafs of Britifh citizens, who are of opinion that our conftitution, 
Supported in its true fpirit, is capable-of anfwering every purpole of 
Civil government; and, confequently, that political wifdom re- 
Quires, in this country, not the diffolution, but the reformation, of 
the eftablifhed fytem. At the fame time, he thinks it abfurd to 
fuppofe that the conilitution has arrived at its utmoft point of per- 
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feétion ; and he deems it a direé&t contradi&tion of the cleareft fag 
to affert, that it has no corruptions of fo ferious a kind as to render 
reformation neceflary. A timely correction of defects he confiders 
as the only way to prevent the confufion neceflarily attending a re- 
volution. The point on which he chiefly infifts is, the neceflity of 
removing that infringement of the rights of citizens, which confifs 
in excluding men from civil ofices, merely on account of religious 
Opinions. ‘The ufual arguments for fuch an alteration are forcibly 
urged ; and the author gives it as his decided opinion, that * when- 
ever religion is blended with politics, the former fuffers without 
any advantage to the Jatter; that inftead of fmoothing the path of 
life, inftead of being the harbinger of peace and good-will! to man, 
fhe is then transformed into a fery, her creed in one hand, a lighted 
tofch in the other, exciting the moft cruel and vindiétive paffions.? 
“The letter is fenfibly written: but the fubject is too much exhauf- 
ed to admit of any confiderable novelty of obfervation or argument, E 


Art. 47. The Freedom of France effential to that of Great Britain and 
Jreland. Adrefled to the People of the three Kingdoms. Bya 
Gentleman of the Inver ‘Temple. 8vo. pp. 36. 1s. Parfons. 1792. 
The writer of this pamphlet acknowleges that the /uspo/ed contti- 

tution of this country is exceilent, but remarks that the idol, which 
is now fet up for univerfal adoration, 1s not the conftitution de jure, 
as by the theory of our government it ought to be, but the conilitus 
tion de faGo, with all its imperfections on its head. £ It is of little 
import to fociety, (he adds,) whether the evils of government 
arifé. from a bad king or a vitiated conftitution ; and they are the 
fame tenets in effect, thovgh cloathed in a diferent garb, which 
demand implicit fubmiflion to the one and tothe other. ‘The ar- 
guments brought to prove that anceiftry can bind pofterity to any 
particular conttitution, that is, to be governed in any particular 
manner, are thofe cf a maniac, or an ideot; as to this country, 
every repeal in the ftatute-book gives them the lie dire&.’ 

The political interefis of Great Britain, according to this author, 
yequire that we fhould afford military aid to the caufe of liberty in 
France ; the eftablifhment and extenfion of freedom abroad being 
the only fecurity for its prefervation and encouragement at home.—» 
France feems at prefent fufficiently able to fight her own battles; 
and there will probably be no occafion for this nation to deliberate 
on the great queftion of this pamphlet. Another fubjeét of delibe- 
ration is more likely to come before us-—but it is a fubject on which 
we fhall not, itis hoped, long hefitate—whether it may not be for 
the mutual benefit of England and France, (as well as for the gene- 
ral benefit of mankind,) to enter into a national compact for the 
prefervation of univerfal peace. E. 


Art. 48. Jufification du Rappel de 1 Ambaffadeur d’ Angleterre en 
France, et Refutation de tous les Faits et Raifonnements Jur les Af- 
Sfaires de France, alleguis par M. Briffit, dans la Declaration gwil a 
vécemment redigée et addrefiie par Ordre de l Affimblée Natiouale, 
aux Puiffances Etrangeres. 8vo. pp. 60. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1792- 
A French writer here vindicates the Englifh court, ageinft the 


cenfure of M. Briffor, for recalling their ambaflador from France, 
after 
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after the French king’s fufpenfion. It is afferted that, after this 
event, an Englith ambaflador had no longer any character, nor any 
guthority to treat either with the National Affembly, nor with the 
minifters appointed by them. Befide this, various other topics are 
fightly difcuffed in this pamphlet, fuch as the inconfiftency between 
the proceedings of the prefent Convention, and the determinations 
of the Conftituent Aflembly ; the influence of the Jacobins in dif- 
folving the National Affembly, and in eftablifhing the prefent Con- 
vention; the diflimilarity between the E:nglifh revolution in 1688, 
and the prefent French revolution ; the perfection of Englith liber- 
ty; the excellence of monarchical government, &c. ‘Che work 


may ferve to furnifh notable materials for a German ftate paper, 
; E loronade. 


in vindication of the royal crufade. 

Art. 49. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox, on the 
Subje& of the Affociation lately formed at the Free Mafons Tae 
vern, 8vO. pp.21. 18. Ridgway. 1792+ 
This is a panegyrical rhapfody, the language of which is loaded 

with extravagant epithets, and laboured into confufion, to no other 

difcoverable purpofe than to bepraife the champion of oppofition. 

To keen appetites, and ftrong ftomachs, the coarfelt food may be 

agreeable, provided there be enough of it! 

Art. 50. The Birthright of Britons: or the Britith Conftitution ; 
with a Sketch of its Hiftory, and incidental Remarks: in which 
are traced the Origin of our Liberties, their fueceflive Growth, 
and Improvements from Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, &c. 
and the various Innovations that have been adopted to fubvert 
the Conftitution, and which account for its prefent Abufes and 
Defeéts. 8vo. pp. 138. 28. 6d. Wayland. 1792. 

This is a plain and temperate hiltorical view of the Englifh con- 
ftitution ; which, though it may furnifh no new principles nor 
faéts, yet has the merit of bringing fome important old truths into 
a narrow compafs, to refute Mr. Paine’s denial of our having any 


conititution. 

‘ It may, (as the author obferves,) be proper to notice the ob- 
jeftion of a popular author, who infifts that we have properly no 
conftitution at all*. If, indeed, this term muft neceffarily mean a 
fyftem of government, conftruéted and completed before the exift- 
ence of government itfelf, we have none; but if we have any form 
of civil government at all—any natural rights, and fundamental 
laws, on which that government is founded, and by which it is con- 
Jfituted—thefe form our civil conffitution ; and to deny it, is to deny 
our political exiftence; it making no material difference, whether 
this conftitution was formed at once, as thofe of America and 
France, or by a long fucceflion of improvements, incorporating 
the political wifdom of a dozen centuries. ‘T’o thefe fundamental 
maxims our future inquiries fhall be directed ; and we will endea- 
vour to produce thofe authentic documents which have been called 
for, and on which every Briton may lay his finger, and fay, * this 
18 OUr conffitution.” 
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In the courfe of this deduction, the author gives thofe diftin. 
guifhed ftatutes, which we jultly confider as the bulwarks of our 
liberties ; to which, calling in the occafional afliftance of thofe re- 
{pectable authorities Lord Coke, and Judge Blackttone, he adds 
many pertinent remarks, weil worthy of a reader’s confideration, 
A few incidental paflages may ferve to convey an idea of the writ. 
er’s manner of treating this highly interefting fubject. 

When he remarks the tamenefs of parliament under Henry VIII. 
and through the reigns of the Stuarts, which admitted royal pro. 
clamations, in fome cafes, to operate with legal authority, he adds, 


* But ‘* thefe proclamations (fay Coke and Blackflone +) have 
then (and then only) a binding force, when they are grounded 
jupon and enforce the laws of the realm.”’ In all other cafes they 
are waite paper, or fomething worfe; for, in many inftances, they 
tend to raife an alarm rather than compofe it. Such in particular, 
as were fometimes iffued to ftop the circulation of political pamph- 
lets, under the pretence of their being fediiious, have more en- 
creafed that circulation than 100 pounds fpent in advertifing by the 
bookfellers; for fuch is the curiofity of Englithmen, that every one 
fuppofes there muft be fomething very extraordinary in a work that 
fo far excites the fears of a miniftry as to produce a proclamation,’ 


When minifters cheer us up occafionally by ating the flourifhing 
improvements of the country, they never, among the articles pro- 
duced, inflance the rapid extenfion of common fenfe and knowlege, 
which now pervade and exalc the minds of al! ranks of the people, 
beyond the ability of any earthly power to check. Efforts to fup- 
prefs them only contribute to whet the mental appetite, and to 
make the relifh of knowlege more fweet. If governors, therefore, 
were truly wife, they would accommodate themfelves, with as good 
a grace as may be, to circumftances as they alter; and, making a 
virtue of necefflity, would correct their inflitutions and reform their 
conduct under them, fo as to meet the wifhes of the people, inftead 
of making vain ftruggies againft the general! will. 

The author’s obfervations on the execution of Charles I. are not 
addrefled to refined politicians, but appeal to the common fenle of 
all mankind ; and are fuch as, by inference, hold out the pious of- 
fices framed for the occafions cited, as nothing lefs than the bur- 
lefque of devotion: 


* After all, it is as impoffible to juftify the death of Charles as 
his conduct. He was neither tried by the army, the parliament, nor 
the country; but by a faction of his enemies; and the charge under 
which he wascondemned was zot pleading in a court that had no 
right to try him. His death may therefore be confidered as a mur- 
der; but how it fhould be a martyrdom, or why we, who were 
then unborn, and our fathers likewife, fhould ftill once a year 
implore forgivenefs for the fact, is what I am unable to account 
for. Allo that we fhould ftill annually give thanks to Almighty 
God for the reftoration of a family, which we have long fince de- 
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fervedly exiled, and have even made it a high crime publicly to 
pray for, is another fact no lefs extraordinary and unaccountable.’ 


Treating of the meafures purfued by the Houfe of Commons on- 
this fingular occafion, the author embraces a natural opportunity of 
adverting to the abolition of what Mr. Paine terms nicknames, in 
France ; and to exprefs the following fentiments on that regulation : 

« Were the orders of nobility to be now formed, a variety of 
powerful arguments might be alledged againft fuch diftinctions ; 
but thofe argumeats have not the fame force when urged againit 
the probable evils of their abolition. A mean, a foolifh, or a pro- 
fligate peer, is a fine fubject for fatire; and too many {uch there 
are; it muft at the fame be confeffed, that we have fome who 
would be noblemen without their ftars. Should a majority of thefe 
at any time rife to fuch an elevation of mind, as to deipife thele 
diftin@ions, or be afhamed of their company, and fo renounce 
them, it would be a happy day for England. But admitting co- 
ronets and their wearers to be as futile and childifh, as their bit- 
teret enemies affert, it is certainly better to let children amufe them- 
felves with toys, than put fwords into their hands, which might de- 
{troy both them and us.’ 

Granted ; provided that they would keep their baubles to them- 
felves, and not intrude their playgames to dilturb thofe who have 
more ferious objects to mind ! 

After fuccefsfully obviating the dangerous inferences drawn by 
Mr. Burke from the event of the revolution, the author thus ex- 
priffes his thoughts on the famous triennial act paffed by Will. 111. 

‘ This reign, though introduced with fo much j»y, was not fo 
happy as might have been wifhed, or was expected. Whether the 
king’s notions of government were not quite an{werable to Englith 
freedom, or whether he had the ill-luck, which many a good king has 
met with, to have bad advifers, he did not fail ia with fome things 
that the parliament judged neceffary to preferve the nation’s liber- 
ties. In particular, at firft he refuted his aflent to ** a bill for the 
frequent cailing and meeting of parliaments,” which however paff- 
ed in 1694, under the name of the ‘friennial Bi!l, and was con- 
fidered as 4 bulwark to our conftitation. This aét might have been 
much Improved by the method fince adopted in the American af- 
femblies, of electing one shird of the members annually; by which 
Means a majority of the houle would always be converfant in bufi- 
nefs—-the people would have frequent opportunities of rejecting 
thofe whofe condu& they difapproved—the parliament would al- 
Ways be in being—and the buille and confufion of a general election 
avoided,’ 

Ja this decifion we cordially join. 

_ From the whole of his argument, the writer deduces the follew- 
Ing conclufion, ia which the major part of thinking men wiil 
Concur; 

hy The principal grievance under which we labour, and to which 
atthe others may be reduced, is the imperfeét and depraved ftate of 
fur reoretentation, and there is the more reafon to be alarmed at 
this from the well-known prediction of the great Monte(quieu, that 
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the ruin of this country is inevitable whenever the legiflative power 
becomes more corrupt than the executive. 

‘ Give us a Houfe of Commons which reprefents the nation at 
Jarge, and while it is conftantly dependent on the people, is wholly 
independent of the crown, and we afk no more. Their power jg 
conftitutionally fufficient to effect every other reformation that can 
be defired, and to them every thing way be fafely trufted,’ 

Without fuch a reliance, the grievances of which we complain 
are only mocked by the forms of a conftitution which we no longer 
enjoy in its effential operative principles. N 


e 
Art. 51. Whe Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of 
ihe Exchequer, Feb.17th, 1792, on propofing the Application 
of an additional Sum for the Reduction of the Public Debt, and 
the Repeal of certain Duties on Malt, on Female Servants, on 

Carts and Waggons, on Houfes, and on Candles. 8vo. 4s, 

Robinfons, &c. 

‘This fpeech was conceived with Mr. Pitt’s ufval well-known 
ability, and gives a moft flattering view of our prefent circumftances, 
fanctioned by taking off a {mall portion of the very heavy burthens 
that have been long fullained by a patient people: but, on its ap- 

earance in a literary form, we may hint that this is only proceed. 
ing in the beaten track, and foothing the nation with unavailing 
pailiatives, while our political diforders lie deeper than this oration 
reaches, and call for more effeclual remedies. 

Mr. P. obferves, ‘ The material queftion which on thefe fuppo- 
fitions it is natural to afk is, When will the finking fund rife to the 
amount of 4 millions per annum, which is the limit after which, 
according to the a¢t of 1786, it is no Jonger to accumulate, but the 
intereft of the capital which it thenceforth may redeem, is to be left 
open for the difpofition of parliament? It will amount to that fum, 
on the fuppoftions which | have ftated, in 1808, a period of about 
fifteen years from the prefent time. 

‘ | am not, indeed, prefumptuous enough to fuppofe, that when 
I name fifteen years, 1 am not naming a period in which events 
may arife which human forefight cannot reach, and which may 
baffle all our conjectures. We mult not count with certainty ona 
continuance of our prefent profperity during fuch an interval; but 
nnqueftionably there never was a time in the hiftory of this country, 
when, from the fituation of Europe, we might more reafonably ex- 
pect fifteen years of peace, than we may at the prefent moment.’ 

We well know, and the orator is not ignorant, that no period 
can be named, in which political events will not arife, which 
human forefight cannot reach: yet we are to reft our public hopes 
on expectations to which no individual whatever would truft his 
private concerns. What ftatefman, whofe recolleétion extends to 
fifteen years palt, will infure the undifturbed operation of any mea- 
fure for fifteen years tocome? Does the prefent ftate of Europe 
warrant fuch confidence? 

The adtual operation of this much-boafted furplus toward the re- 


duction of the government debts, can only amufe the melt fugeri- 
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cial obfervers ; for, were thefe four millions of fifteen years’ expedct- 
sion, in prefent application to this hopelefs purpofe, thofe who 
eqult fo mach in the meafure well know that the creeping pace of 
fych a fum will every now and then be overtaken by the gigantic 
frides of occafional emergencies, fufficient, in one or two years, to 
overwhelm all that can be done in the intervals, Our circum- 
fances call for other refources in aid of this {pecious expedient, if 
real benefit be intended to the nation; and ought to includea rigid 
reform in the enormous expences of government. Let Mr.P. asa 
friend tothe nation, take the little red book in his hand, and, with 
the eye of prudent ceconomy, go through all the great offices of 
flate, civil, military, &c. &c. &c. &e. &c.; and, after weeding out 
all ufelefs and /ime-cure appointments, let him prune the falaries and 
emoluments of the reftin fome reafonable proportion with the ne- 
ceflary duties performed ; he might then boldly produce and com- 
pute favings that would endear him to his country, and take off a 
few more of our taxes! If this fhould be deemed too much to at- 
tempt, let it be confidered how much more mildly fuch a reform 
would operate, than thofe that are going on elfewhere. N. 


Art. 52. Yen Minutes Admonition, in anfwer to Ten Minutes Cau- 
tion *, from a Plain Man to his Fellow Citizens. By a Shef- 
field Razor Maker. 8vo. pp. 24. 6d. Gales, Sheflield ; 
London, Robinfons. 1792. 

In point of argument, the Sheffield razor-maker has the ad- 
vantage over his antagonift. In reply to the charge that they who 
feck a reform in parliament are defirous of overturning the prefent 
conftitution, he anfwers, that * they only defire to reftore it to its 
primitive force and vigour. Beautiful as [ allow it originally was, 
time and other circumitances have operated fo forcibly upon it, that 
its real friends and well-wifhers perceive the fhock it has received, 
and are willing, by the application of a mild and conftitutional 
regimen, to ‘* infufe a new portion of health into it;”’ to renovate 
its ftrength, fo greatly exhauited and impaired; to give it back 
thofe grand fources of exiftence which fhall henceforward prevent it 
from {uffering a fimilar decay. 

‘ They view with great concern the blow it received from the 
flatute of disfranchifement pafled in the 8th year of Henry VI. and 
the more deadly one in that of the Triennial Bill, 6th of William 
and Mary, which attempted to give the firft legal fanétion to the 
continuance of the fame parliament beyond the fitting of a fingle 
{efllon—thereby converting an inftitution which was intended by 
our forefathers to be the peaple’s defence againit ariftocratic domi- 
nation, or regal difpotifm—into an engine, in the hands of a Mini- 
ter, to tax, opprefs, infult, and enflave the people of this country. 

_ ‘ Who then can refle& without horror on the vital ftab aimed at 

it by the Septennial Aét; whereby a parliament, one branch of 

which was only chofen for shree years, affumed the power of acting 
for feven ; and thus, in a manner, annihilated the reprefentation of 
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the Commons of England. And whatis fill more dreadful, the 
precedent ftares us in the face, with this bitter refleGion, that a 
future parliament, with jult as good and Jawful authority as the 
former had, may vote itfelf perpezua!, and then adieu to the liber. 
ties of Englithmen for ever! 

* And pray, let me afk, what fecurity have we that this may not 
be the cafe in a very few years? Let us remember what das been, 
not Oly may, but is /ikely to be again. Let us call to mind, that 
fince the Revolution, a period of little more than a century, four 
arbitrary and unjuft altera:ions have taken place in our conftitution. 
Firft, the Triennial A&t, by which the right of election was taken 
from us, by extending the duration of parliament from one to three 
years; then, in the reign of Geo. I. the parliament, chofen only 
for three years, repealed this triennial law, and made another com. 
monly called the Septennial Law; by which they gave themfelves 
a duration for feven years, witnout the flighteft authority from, or 
even confulting their conitituents. In the reign of Geo, II. they 
made a conditional law, which might have given them a duration 

,for twelve years. And notwithitanding this law never took place, 
yet it is a fourth precedent in the Englith hiftory, and the third 
fince the Revolution, wherein the Houle of Commons bath thought 
proper to reftrain the elective power of the people by act of parlia- 
ment—thofe very people from whom they derive their right to do 
any thing in their capacity of legiflators. To which we may add, 
the qualifying law {which makes a fourth precedent fince the Re- 
volution) whereby the ele&tive power of the people is direéted to 
the object they fhall choofe, which is now confined to the rich ia 
land. 

‘ Thes, the Houfe of Commons, from being deputies in a 
ftate, formed upon the common rights of mankind, are now become 
principals, and controul the creative power from wheace they de- 
rive their authority ; which is acting upon the very fame principle 
by which the ancient Romans loll their liberty; when the Confuls, 
who were in their conftitution annually ele¢tive, continued them- 
felves in power, by their own authority, and confequently made the 
people flaves. The downfall! of the empire followed foon after, 
and was effected by thofe very warlike people from whom {prung 
the Saxons, who laid the foundation of our own glorious conftitu- 
tion. This conftitu:ion is founded epon the common rights of 
mankind, in which wifdom and honetty were the only qualifications 
neceflary for a member of parliament, and fo continued down for 
twelve hundred years. Four violent alterations, each tending more 
than the other to the injury of the people’s rights and privileges, 
vefied in them by it, have taken place in one century, without the 
authority of the people, and againit their confent. When we now 
afk for a refloration of oxe of thofe rights, a more equal Reprefenta- 
tion, of which we have been unjuitly deprived, we are haughtily 
told there is danger in the attempt—that it would be an innova- 
tion, and that our conftiiution is too valuable and facred to be 
medcled with in the leaft.—What! my countrymen! fhall we 
tamely fubmit to be thus impofed upon? Shall we look on and fee 
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uted alterations made in it to our injury, and be perfuaded that 
will not bear one for our good—though this one is no new experi- 
nent, but only to place it in the fame firuation in which it ftood 
ph:ken for twelve hundred years, the wonder and admiration of 
frrounding nations?’ O 
Art. 53. 4m Appeal to the Humanity and Equity of the Nation; and 

efpecially to thofe whom it more immediately concerns, on the 

Execution of Criminals. By Samuel Neely, of Great Yarmouth, 

Norfolk. 8vo. pp.40. 4s. 6d. Debrett. 1791. 

This is a brief and fenfible reprefentation of the fanguinary fpirit 
of our penal laws; an evil long deplored by every thinking and be- 
nevolent man. A more equitab’e criminal code is ardently to be 
defired: but as our plantation Negroes are allowed nor to be pre- 

ed for the enjoyment of freedom, fo it is greatly to be apprehend- 
ed, thanthe common mafs of the people here are too much depraved 
for liberal ideas to make the defired impreflion on them. ‘This 
writer very juftly remarks—* If labour is of all things moft irkfome 
tothe indolent. If the continuance of life to the wretched be moft 
formidable. If it be the ‘* duty, as well as wifdom of legiflation 
to follow nature, who has given ihame to man-for his fcourge, and 
tolet the heavieft part of the punithment be the infamy attending 
it.” If prolonged life to the infidel and depraved miod, be in- 
finitely more dreadful than momentary fenfations, however acute 3 
then may we reafonably conclude, the perpetuation of ignominy 
and hard labour would more effectually deter from crimes, than a 
prefent and fpeedy, though violent death. 

‘ If alio, in the cafe of punifhment by death, the perturbations, 
upon the fight of an expiring offender, are more ulually of fhore 
continuance. If they prefentiy wear off, and che criminal and his 
fufferings are buried in oblivion; while on the contrary, were his 
punifhment perpetuated ; were it produced as much as might be to 
‘oa infpection ; he would remain a lafting monument of the un- 

appy effects of vice; would continue as a beacon, by which to 
warn others, left by the imitation of his crimes, they participated 
alfo, in the punifhment of them. ‘Then is there no comparifon in 
what might be fuppofed to be the influence of the differeat modes of 
punithment here contrafted, on fociety in general. The argument 
is confiderably ftrengthened upon us. What is afferted to be ** the 
fole confideration which authorizes the infliction of punifhment by 
human laws;”’ the good of the public unites in pleading for mercy 
to the criminal.’ 

The prevention rather than the rigorous punifhment of crimes, is 
flrongly recommended :—but, on this head, jet us atiend to the 


next writer, W 
= 


Art. $4 On the Prevention of Crimes, and on the Advantages of So- 
litary Imprifonment. By John Brewlter, A.M. Vicar of Great- 
ham, and Leéturer of Stockton upon Tees. 8vo. pp. 34. 15 
Clarke, &e. 1792. 

Mr.B., while he jultly commends fome private inftitutions for 
the education of the poor, does not extend his view to the general 
Corruption of morals by government for the fake of revenue: 

particularly 
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particularly in the multiplication of houfes of licentious refort, fop 
the confumption of excifeable liquors; and in ftimulating a (pirit of 
gambling, not only by examples fhamefully notorious, but under 
the fanétion of annual legiflative aéts! He does not fufficiently 

efleét how materially the morals of the poor depend on the parochial 
' Bocsy : who, if they were properly /elefed, as men conf{cientioufly 
defirous of fulfilling their paftoral attentions to their pirifhioners, in. 
dividually as well as collectively, would have little time and lef 
inclination for the diffipations of gen:cel life ; in which we find fome 
of them not merely conformifts, but active leaders. All remedies, 
fhort of fuch a vigilant and zealous difcharge of minifterial duties, as 
is utterly incompatible with the modern tlyle of life affumed by the 
clerical order, are but miferable noitrums and decei:ful palliatives: 
in the meanwhile, profligacy, in all ranks, rides triumphant; and 
if we feek for any remnants of decency and fobriety, we muf tura 
our eyes to ob{cure fectaries! N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 55. Exlogivm on Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. Prefident of the Ame. , 
rican Philotophical Society, &c. &c. Delivered March 4, 1791, 
in Philadelphia, before both Hovfes of Congrefs, and the Ame. 
rican Philofophical Society, &c. By William Smith, D. D. one 
of the Vice Prefidents of the faid Society, and Provoft of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1792. | 
Panegyric, which has fo often been difgracefully employed in 

ftrewing flowers on the tombs of the worthlefs, redeems her cre. 

dit when fhe comes forth, with truth by her fide, to immortalize the 
memory of the great and good. To thefe epithets, if greatnefs and 
goodnefs be meaiured by the capacity and the inclination to ferve 
markind, no man had ever a fairer title than Benjamin Franklin. 
Ic is with peculiar pleafure that we call the attention of our readers 
to an eulogium on a name, which ce have long been accuftomed 
to revere. IPf the eulogium itfelf be not in all refpects adequate to 
the theme, it is a laudable offering on the altar of gratitude; and 
we truft that few perfons will be found fo indifferent to diftinguifhed 
merit, as to be capable of reading it without generous emotions. 

We thall copy the following general encomium, which, in our 

judgment, applies, without being chargeable with any exaggera- 

tion, to the character of this great man: 

« At the name of Fraxklin, every thing interefting to Virtoe, 
Freedom, and Humanity, rifes to our recollection! By what Eu- 
loge fhall we do juftice to his pre-eminent abilities and worth ? This 
would require a pre-eminence of abilities and worth like his own. 
His vaft and comprehenfive mind was caft in a mould, which Na- 


—- A 
. fi ture feems rarely to have ufed before, and, therefore, can be mea- 





{ured only by a mind caft ina fimilar mould. His original and 
univerfal genivs was capable of the greate# things, but difdained 
not the /mallef#, provided they were ufeful. With equal eafe and 
abilities, he could conduct the affairs of a Printing-prefs, and of 4 
great Nation; and difcharge the duties of a public Minitter of 
State, or the private executor of a Will. Thofe talents, which 


have feparately entered into the compofition of other eminent charac 
rers 
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ters in the various departments of life, were in Him united to form one 

reat and fplendid character ; and whoever, in future, fhall be faid 
to have deferved well of his country, need not think himlelf under- 
valued, when he fhall be compared to a Franklin, in any of the 
great talents he poflefled ; but the happy man who fhal! be faid to 
equal bis in his whole talents, and who fhall devote them to the 
like benevolent and beneficent purpofes, for the fervice of his 
country and the happinefs of mankind, can receive no further addi- 
tion to his praife.’ a 

Many particulars of the nfeful life of Dr. Franklin, in the differ- 
ent capacities Of a natural philofopher, and a citizen of the world, 
are briefly mentioned in the courfe of the panegyric.—If, in aim- 
ing at fome of the higher flights of oratory, Dr. Smith has, ina 
few inflances, rather failed, candour mult allow that he has fucceed- 


ed in many. 


Art. 56. Cheap Coals: or a Countermine to the Minifter and hig 
three City Members. By John Froft, Citizen of London. 8vo. 
pp.70. 23. Parfons. 1792. 

Mr, Froft fhews, by a hiftory of the tax impofed on coals broupht 
into the port of London, for the purpofe of building fifty new 
churches, of which only ten or twelve were really builc, that the 
tax, according to all the circumftances attending it, ought to have 
been repealed fome years ago. He fhews farther, that the inclufion 
of this Jocal tax in the conlolidating a&t, as a branch of the public 
revenue, was an act of injultice to the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, which they ought to withftand: ‘ For, (adds he,) ] am not 
of opinion, with Mr. Pitt, and the Duke of Richmond, and Lord 
Sidney, &c. that there is no good to be expected until we have a 
reformation in parliament. In all great cafes, where large bodies 
of the people are united in opinion and will, and their pulfe beats 
hich, their fentiments flow with fufficient rapidity to the public 
councils through the old dirty channels; the current {weeping col- 
lected mire and other impediments before it.’ 

Well done, Mr. Froit! Many will cordially join with you, and 
fome may add, that if a//the mire of government could be fwept away, 
and every department be wafhed clean, the collected filth would be 
fuficient to manure the whole country, and make an impoverifhed 
land fmile with plenty. 

We are generally allowed to have the beft-framed political con- 
fiitution in the world; yet, amid the infinite variety of {fubjeéts 
laid before the public, and which come under our notice, we are 
continually reminded how miferably it is out of repair! An old 
clock, even of the beft conftruétion, if long neglected, or oiled 
only in particular parts where ftoppages are apprehended, will at 
lait be fo loaded with dirt as to require an effectual cleanfing throuch- 
éat, to reftore it to its original powers. What, then, molt be our 
reflections, if neither the moft initru&tive events abroad, nor con- 
tempt at home, can roufe ftatefmea and eccleiiattics from the molt 
fatal of all lethargies, that of fecurity ? 


Art. 57, The Strange and Wonderful Predi@ions of Mr. Chriftopher 
Love, Minifter of the Gofpel at Laurence Jury, London; who 


Was 
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was beheaded on Tower-hill in the Time of Oliver Cromwell’, 
Government of England. Giving an Account of Babylon’s Fall, 
or the Dettruction of Popery ; and in that glorious Event, a ge. 
neral Reformation over all the World. With a moft extraordj- 
nary Prophecy of the late Revolution in France, and the Down. 
fall of the Antichriftian Kingdom in that Country; by Mr. Pe. 
ter Jurieu. Alfo a wonderful Relation of Corpfe Candles, or 
Death Lights, in Wales. 1zmo. pp. 32. 6d. Sael. 
Though there are always fools enough every where, yet we truft 
the prefent generation have not fhewn themfelves quite fo ftupid as 
to take up with the Jeavings of the laft century. Let the nonfenfe 
of our forefathers reft in the grave with them: we have enough of 


our own. 


jArt. 58. The Defcription and Ufe of Pocket Cafes of Mathematical, or 
Drawing Inftruments : containing, particularly, a familiar Expla. 
nation of the Ufe of the Protraétor, Plain Scale, Seétor, Gunter’s 
Scales, Marquois’s Parallel Scales, and the Proportional Com. 
pafies; with feveral Examples in Trigonometry, Arithmetic, &c, 
Together with plain Inftrudtions for making the feveral Kinds of 
Sun Dials. Illuftrated by Copper-places. By N. Meredith, Op- 
tical and Mathematical Inftrument Maker to his Royal Highnefs 
the Duke of York. 8vo. pp. 47. 1s. Author, No. 91. New 


Bond Street. 
Young perfons, who procure cafes of mathematical inftruments, 


if they are not under mafters, but are obliged to be their own 
tutors, (which, though the sardef, is often the def mode of ac- 
quiring knowlege,) will alfo wifh for an explanation of their re- 
fpective ufes. A field of expedients will then open for facilitating 
practical operations, that may otherwife prove very embarraffing. 
To fuch folitary ftudents, therefore, this pamphlet will be a wel- 


come afliftant. N. 


Art. 59. A Defcriptive Account of a Defcent into Pen Park hole, im 
the County ot Gloucelter, in the Year 1755, now firit publith- 
ed: to which is added, a Copper-plate Engraving of that re- 
markable Cavern. By George Symes Catcott. $vo. 1s. 6d. Print 
ed at Briftol by Rudhall; fold by the Bookfeliers there, and at 
Bath. 1792. 

Pen Park-hole, a deep and frightful aperture, about three milcs 
from Brifto!, has been repeatedly defcribed, though not fo particu- 
larly, before it was vifzted by Mr. Catcort ; and we recolle& that 
it was much mentioned about fixteen years ago, when the Rev. 
Mr. Newoam, a minor canon of Briftol cathedral, had the misfor- 
tupe to il:p into this terrible chafm, as he was endeavouring to fa- 
thom its vaft depth by a line, —and thus horribly perifhed, in the 
fight of feveral friends who had accompanied him, io order to gra- 
tify a curiofity which proved fatal to a worthy young man. 

This melancholy accident revived the attention of the public to 

/ Pen Park-hole; and feveral perfons ventured to deicend into this 
* manfion of darknefs, by the help of ropes and pulleys. Among the 
seit, the refpectable author of the prefent account had the relolu 


tion to explore the dangerous abyls ; and he has given us a very fae 
tisfaciory 
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fisfattory defcription of its various dimenfions, and tremendous (as 
well as curious) appearances, at different depths. He has likewile 
recited the accounts given by the Captains Sturmey.and Collins, 
about one hundred years ago, extracted from Lowthrop’s Abridg- 
ment of the Philofophical Tran factions. According to Captain 
Sturmey, this dang rous opening is the remains of an old mine of 
Jead-ore: but Mr. Catco.t {peaks of it as one of thofe natural 
chafms, which are to be found in countries abounding with lime- 
ftone rocks ; of which we have fome famous fpecimens in Derby- 
fhire, known by the names of Caitleton, Poole’s hole, and Elden- 
hole; befide Wekey hole in Somerfetfhire, aod Kenv’s hole, near 


Torbay in Devonfhre, &c. &c. 


Art. 60. A Shket: b of the Rights of Boys and Girls. By Launcelot 
Light, of Wettminiter School; and Le:itia Lorkabout, of Queen’s 
Square, Bloomibury. Part the Firft, 8vo. pp. 64. 18. 6d. Bew. 
1792. 

Paine’s Rights of Man, and Mifs Woolftonecraft’s Rights of Wo- 
men, are here aflasied with the light weapons of ridicule: Launcee 
lot Light manfully afferts the rights of Boykind, and Letitia Look- 
about thofe of Girl/kind. The irony is for fome time well fultain- 
ed: but the author, lofing fight of the characters which he has un- 
dertaken to perfonate, makes the boy at Weitminiter School, and 
the girl at Queen’s Square, as learned as himfelf. Launcelot not 


only talks of having ferioufly perufed Plato, Ariftotle, and Bellen- 
* ‘denus, but of having collated MSS. and acquired fome knowlege 


of philofophy ; yet he is made to fay, that two hours in a day, for 
three days in a week, are very adequate to ftudy. Mifs Letitia, 
though not quite fo erudite, talks of her datum and her in limine. 
The fubje&t afforded fcope for much excellent irony ; and there 
sre fome parts of Mifs Woolltonecraft’s book, in particular, which 
may be thought to provoke this fpecies of ridicule. We with the 
author had kept up the irony with more fuccefs ; for though we do 
not think ridicule to be the teft of truth, we always wifh to be able 
to enjoy a hearty laugh with thefe pleafant fellows called laughing 
philofophers. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS, 


Art. 61. Remarks on Mr. Wakefield’s Enquiry into the Expediency 
and Propriety of Public or Social Worfoip. By George Burges, 
A.B. Curate of Whittlefey, in the Iile of Ely. With an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. pp.sg 1s. 6d. Evans, 1792. 

It does not appear to he the defign of this reply to Mr. Wake- 
field, fo much to determine the general queftion concerning public 
worfhip, as to vindicate the worfhip of the church of England from 
the cenfures pafled on it in Mr. W.’s Inquiry. After premifing 
fome obfervations on the infufficiency of an intelleétaal religion for 
the generality of mankind, on the uncharitablenefs of brivging a 
general charge of hypocrify againft thofe who attend on public 
Worfhip, and on the fatal confequences which would refult from 
the fuppreflion of public worfhip; Mr. B. proceeds to maintain the 
excellence of the national liturgy, which, in the words of Bifhop 

Riv. Nov, 1792. Bb Taylor, 
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‘Laylor, he ftyles ** in every part as ancient and primitive, as it {, 

ious and uodl- mable;”? a commendation of dubious import 
which leaves ample room for fpeculation both concerning its anti. 
quity and izs perfection. This pamphlet is rather an induftriogs 
a cumulation of authorities, than an elaborate difcuffion of argu. 
ments. 

Art. 62. 4 Vindication of Public and Social Worfbip ; containing an 
Ex,minanon of .he bvicence conce:ning it in the New Tefta. 
ment, and of Mr. W.keheld’s Enquiry into its Propriety and 
Expediency. By William Parry. 8vo. pp.67. 13. 6d. John. 
fon. 1792. 

After the numerous replies which have been made to Mr. Wake. 
field on the fubject of public worfhip, it is not to be expetted that 
many arguments entirely new fhould remain to be offered. We 
find little in this pamphlet which has not been in effect fuggetted by 
precedi: g re{pondents. Neverthelefs, it may deferve attention, as 
containing a full inquiry into the weight of the authorities which have 
been adduced on this fubject from the New Teltament. The writer 
has not onderteken any hiftorical inveft'gation of the praétice of the 
Jews refpedting focial worfhip during the time of our Saviour; and 
has bat briefly touched on the arguments for public worthip drawn 
from its moral efficacy :—but his difcuffion of the fubjeé, as far as 
he has proceeded, is fenfible and judicious, and his performance 
may well deferve to be placed among the able defences of public 
worfhip to which this controverfy has given birth. E. 


Art. 63. Plain and affefionate Addreffes to Youth. By Robert Gen- 
tleman, Editor of ivir. Orton’s Expofition of the Old Teftament, 
with devotional and practical Reflections, for the Ule of Families, 
1zmo, pp.369. 3s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 

The great object of thefe addreffes appears to be, to imprefs the 
minds of young perfons with a ferious fenfe of religion. They are, 
for the mott part, on general topics, and may rather be confidered 
as affectionate exhortations to a religious life, than as didactic lef- 
fons on moral conduct. 

At the clofe of each difcourfe, is added a hymn; fome of which 
“are, if we do not miftake, original. To thofe readers who retain a 
relith for fuch devotional and practical writings as thofe of Watts, 


Doddridge, aud Orton, this publication will be very acceptable. KE. 


Art. 64. da Effay on the Ufifulue/s and Necefiity of Theological 
Learning, to vhofe who are defigned for Holy Orders. By Her- 
bert Marth, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
4to. us. Marfh. 1792. 

Weighty arguments are here forcibly urged to recommend what 
yet remains a defidevatum in Our national feminaries of learning, 4 
regular and competent provifion for the profecution of theological 
fludies. ‘The necetlity of correcting this furprizing, though per- 
haps not wholly unaccountable, defe& in public education, Mr.M. 
evinces from the peculiar difficulties which atrend the ftudy of the 
New [eftament. He thus remarks on the difficulties which inter 
preters have created for themfelves in this fludy : 7 
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‘Tt is univerfally acknowledged that, as an hiftorian ought to 
be of no party, an interpreter of fcriprvre thould be of no tec, 
His only bufinefs is to inquire, what che Apoitles and Evangel its 
themfelves intended to exprefs: he mutt tran/plant himie!lf if pof- 
fie in:o their fituation, and in the inveftigation of each contro- 
verted point muft examine, whether the facred writers, Civcume 
fanced as they were, could entertain or deliver this or that parti- 
cular do&trine. This is a piece of juftce, that we refufe not to 
profane authors, and no reafon can be afligned, why we fhould re- 
fufe it to thofe, who have a fill higher tile to ourregad. Bur, 
principles of analyfis being wholly laid afide, the fyathetic method 
has been preferred from the earlielt to the prefent age: infleai of 
impartially examining the facred writings, with a view of difco:er- 
ing the truth, In whatever fhape 1 may appear, we erter on the 
inquiry with a fvftem already adopted, ard have eresied the edi- 
f.e, even 6 fore the ground has been explored, on which it mult be 
reared. It is from this caufe, that the Greek ond Lutin Churches 
have difcovered in the New Teltament their d ference tenets, aod 
thar the molt onvofite parties which have artien in the Chrillian 
worla, have made tre fame ayvine oracles the biiis of their re{pedctive 
creecs. itis from this fource that the church of Rome de:tves her 
feven facraments, the Divine of the Chorch of Evgiand his thirty- 
nine aricles, the Lutheran his Symboic books, and the Calvinift 
his Conf Mion of Faith. Nor has the pernicious practice of weaving 
afviten already adopted into the interpretation of Scripture been 
confined to motern times, for the Aiexandrins fathers uniced the 
maxims of the later Platonilts with the morality of tne Gofpel, and 
the monks of the middle ages fupported their theological meta- 
phyfics oo the writings of Ariftotle.’ 
Other fimilar ob/ervations are fuggeited, well worthy the atten- 
tion of the theological fudent. E 
° 


Art.65. 4 Differtation on the 13th and 14th Verfes of the 8th Chatter 
of Daniel; containing itron: and cogent Arguments to prove 
that the Commencement of che final Reitoraion of the [-ws, to 
the Holy Land, is to take place in the entuing Year, A D. i7gt: 
according to ‘he grand Predi¢tion contained in thete Vertes, To 
whch is added, an aftronomical Demonitration of the [ruth of 
the Co nputations contained in this Work, by the Ca'cutation of 
atoia! Eclipfe of the Sun, feen at A heos, in the firit Yerr of the 
Peloponnefian Wars as recorded by ‘he famous Atheniaw H florian, 
Thucydides. As alfo, a fecond Epiftle to the Chief Privits and 
Elders of the Jews, on this Subject; together with an tlucida- 
tion of a former Epiitie to them, in anfuer to the Obdjetions of 
Mr. David Levi, rela ive to the Accomp! 'fhment of the Predic- 
tions concerning the firft Coming and Crucifixion of the Mr fliah, 
By the Rev. Richarg B-ere, Rector of Suabruoke in Lincoln- 
fhire. 8vo. pp.107. 2s. feweJ. Parfons. 1790. 

We will neither condole wiih Vr. Beere on his aifappoinement, 


for laugh at him for his confidence —Humanum eff errare.— 
Whatever ¢geception may have mifguided hun, he appears, from 
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his writings, to be an upright and well-meaning man; who, with 
Chriftian benevolence and unfeigned pleaiure, contemplated thofe 
great events which, he firmly apprehended, approached fo near,— 
It had been wifer, perhaps, if, inflead of marking Out a precife 
period, he could have contented himfelf with the opinion of fome of 
his intelligent friends, that the time might not be very diftant.— 
However, it is juftice to add, that, befide his laborious appli. 
cation, he has difcovered both ability and learning, though we are 
unable to attend him throughout his multifarious calculation.— 
He very reafonably expreffes his hope, that he fhall experience g 
candid indulgence from perfons of al! denominations.—One ac. 
count, Which he gives in the epiitie to the Jews, appears to us of a 
doubifui king ; yet he mult have /ome reatfon for faying, * as far ag 
I can Jearn, the molt intelligent, aod moit confiderate men among 
you, do now réauily contefs and believe, that the Mefhah has a. 
ready appeared incarnate in the world, in a flate of humility’ 
We fthaii only add, that this writer’s former epiltle to the Jews is 
noticed in ihe firit volume of our Review enlarged, April 1790, 
Pp 469. Hi. 
Art. 66. A Dialegue éetween a Clergyman of the Church of England 

and a Lay-Gentleman: Occalioned vy .ne late Application to Par. 

liament for the Kepeal of certain Penal Laws againft Anti 

trinitarians. Svo. as. Bieden. 1792. 

This dialogue is faid to have taken place at a monthly- meeting 
of the members of a book fociety in the country. By the argu. 
ments of the lay-geutleman, who contends for the impolicy and 
folly of attempuny to fupport divine truth by pena! ftatutes, the 
clergyman owns himfelf convinced, and offers to fign the petition in 
favour of the Anti-trinitarians, © Moog. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 67. Preached May 13, 1792, in the Parifh Church of St. 
Margaret’s, Weitminfler. By William Vincent, D D. Sub- 
Almoner to his Majefty. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1792. 

This is rather a political difquifition than a fermon, The author 
examines feveral plans which have been propoted for a!leviating the 
evil of poverty,—and determines that the fchemes of making an 
equal divifion of land, of reducing the inequality of poffeffions by 
legal compulfion, and of abolithing the right of primogeniture, 
are delulive remedies. The encouragement given in this country 
to indufiry, the charitable provifion which is made by the poor 
laws againft the failure of induftry, and the extenfive and liberal 
charity of individuals, and of eleemofynary inftituiions, efford, in 
the opinion of this writer, fuch relief to poverty, as ought to make 
the poor, on the whole, contented with their lot.—The prefent 
condition of the poor is certainly far from being fo eafy and happy. 
as {ome writers reprefent it to be. Much yet remains to be done 
for them, as we apprehend, in the way of law, rather than of cha- 
rity; and we think that the great obje&t ought undoubtedly to be, 
to render their labour more produdive of emolument and comfort ta 


shemfelves. 
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Art. 68. Preached before the Burgefies of Weftminfter, on Friday, 
July 20, 17923 and repeated on the Sunday following in Sr, 
Margaret’s Church. By Samuel Hayes, A.M. gto. 1s. Cadell, 
1792- his f a , 
Againit the general doftrine of this fermon, that it is the interctt 

and duty of tne members of fociety to live peaceably one with 

another, nothing can be objected; and the explanation which is 
given of ihe nature and extent of this duty, as well as the argue 
ments by which it is enforced, may well deferve attention, both on 
account cf the good fenfe which the writer difcovers, and the cor- 
ret and handfome language in which the fentiments are exprefled. 

One app'ication only, which is here mace of the dottrine of peace- 

ableneis, feems to admit of doubt; viz. that in which the author 

charges the prefent friends of reform with a violation of public 

ace. If, as the avthor appears to think, the political ftate of 
thefe kingdoms be fuvh as not to need, and fearcely to admit, ime 
provement, certainly all efforts of this kind may merit the appella- 
tion of jecitious diflurbances of the public tranquillity: but, if the 
truth be, as multitudes apprehend, that diforders have found their 
way into ihe Bric fh conttitution, which have impaired its vigour, 
and which threaten its deftruction, thofe who apply the remedies 
neceflary to he correétion of thefe diforders, ought certainly to be 
regarded in the ght of public benefators. To borrow this writer’s 
own words concerning tnofe, who, in an hour of national peril, 
have nobly ftood forward in the lifts of oppofition; * The condu& 
of fuch men is very different from that of interefted and licentious 
factions; as different as the winds that purify the grofs atmofphere, 
and renovate the face of nature, are from the ftorms and tempetts 
thar lay waite the beauties of vegetation, and mark their gloomy 


progreis by the horrors of famine and deftradction,’ E 


Art.69 A Vindication of the Apoftle Paul from the Charge of Sedition. 
Preached in the Unitarian Chapel in Effex-ftreet, London, July1, 
1792. By John Difney, D.D. F.S. A. 8v0. pp.17. 6d. 
Jonnfon. 1792. 

In the perfon of the apoftle Paul, Dr. Difney vindicates from the 
charge of fedition all thofe who, without difturbing the peace of 
the ftate, follow their own judgment in the worfhip of God, and 
teach fuch religious tenets, as, though pronounced herefy by the 
legiflature, are in their opinion founded in reafon and truth. The 
remonftrants for Chriftian liberty are, in the judgment of Dr. D. 
no more to be condemned by the civil power as movers of fedition, 
than one who has been robbed of his property can be charged with 
raifing a difturbance in attempting to recover his own; all blame 
and reproach, in fuch cafe, belonging to the obftinacy and violence of 
thoie only who rejeét every Chriftian and Proteltant plea. The 
vindication appears to us very fairly as well as forcibly urged; and 
we are fo fully convinced of the weight of the arguments which 
have been inceffantly pleaded againft intolerance, that we are pere 
fuaded it cannoc be long before they will command univerfal afient. 
We apprehend, with Ds. Dilney, that there is a great * probabil:ty 
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of a reftoration of thofe religious rights, which the civil inftitutions 
of Europe have depreffed.’ E 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


*,* We have received a long and wordy letter, figned Acade- 
micus, from § a young man’ who, after telling us that he js 
* not one of that detcription of people who fpeak but half way,’ 
proceeds to fill more than a fheet of paper with vague and diffufive 
animadverfions on what we have faid (Rev. for October, p. 141, note) 
of the French fociety known by the name of the Jacobin Club; 
and then concludes with advifing us, * not to court the opinions of 
half-thinkers, but to fear nothing, and be independent.’ 

In returo for all the time, pains, znd p»per, that he has beftowed 
on us, we will give ima fhort piece of advice; of which, if he 
fhould live to be an old man, he wiil perhaps know the value. Be 
cautious of running into extremes. Remember that in politics, as 
in every other purluit of life, ne quid nimis is an excellent guide to 
truth: whch will much more of.en be found among thofe fober 
reafoners who are branded with the name of half-way politicians, 
thao among fuch intemperate zealots as intoxicate themfelves with 
their own vehemence, and bawl down the wifdom of others by 
roaring out * liberty and equalit, !’”’—** go vour length !” 

As a general anfwer to this young man’s letter, and a reply to 
his queries, why are the Jacobins hot-brained? why enragés ? &t.— 
fuffice it to fay, that we think their conduct has amply proved them 
to be fo. Th's impreffion of them has been raifed in our minds by 
the genera] tenor of their proceedings; and to eftace it will require 
_ more cogent and convincing, thar what is to be found in 

e tetter of Academicus. 

Let not this correfpondent, however, imagine that we are of- 
fended by his expeftuiations. We only with tocheck that heat and 
impetuofity, of which he may one day fee the evil tendency. Pear 


t\|t By a general and cafual refleclion, in a note, fp, 220, of our 
lait Review, we have expofed ourfelves to (ome animadverfion, in a 
letter figned John Fry, jun. Hatton-Garden. This letter claims 
our regard, becaufe, though the writer appears to be more off-nded 
than we chink there was eccafion, he neverthelefs exprefles himlelf 
with that temper which ever fhews truth and good fenfe to the bef 
advantage. Finding a well-written tra’ on the commer-e of 
North America attributed to a gentleman defcribed as afj/fant- 
treafurer to the government of the United States; and cepuues 
being generally the moft efficient officers in all departments; we 
threw out a flight hint, ex pafant, implying that men of abilities 
merited the /uperintendance of concerns in the knowlege of which they 
excelled, inftead of being fubordinate to thofe who have more in- 
tereft and perhaps fewer qualifications. For this, not illiberal, 
idea, we find ourfelves charged with having—* at once calumniated, 
a character of the firit clafs in America, queftioned the good - 
| Q 
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of four millions of people, and rendered problematical the ad~ 
vantages of government by reprefentation,” Phis is a weighty ree 
crininziion, which the occafion does not, In our opinion, altogee 
ther warrant. ‘The charaéler of the gentleman named, was Pae 
TRONIZED 3 no Other was introduced, nor even known; these 
could, therefore, be no calumny ; the good fenfe of four millions 
of people, doubtiefs wifhing for abilities in a// ftations, down to 
the loweit clerk, was not queftioned by our fuppofing a deputy in 
ony department to be worthy of being a principal; and as to ree 
prefentation, it docs not appear, from the preceding confideration, 
to be affected in the prefent inftance, unlefs that reprefentation be 
ftamped with infallibility in all inftances whatever. Add to this, 
fince we are warmly pufhed to a defence,—if human nature and 
human inftitutions in America be not the very reverfe of what they 
are in Evrope, the lower the office, the greater the labour, and 
the lefs the reward. 

All for which this gentleman contends, ftands firm to our great 
fatisfation, by his information that the chief office in queition is 
filled, as it ought to be, under an equitable conftitution, ‘ that 
provides againit ufelefs offices and exorbitant falaries,’ by a gentles 
man, Alexander Hami!ton, Efquire, whofe abilities and principles 
entitle him to the diflin@tion; and that the Affiitant is in the fair 
line of promotion. Thus the fact only proves that our general 
ideas of equity and generofity furpaffled our knowlege of the par- 
ticular cafe; and facts of this nature, refpeQing the internal regue 
Jaions of government in North America, cannot at prefent be 
fuppofed to be accurately known, nor undezitood, at io great a 


diitance from that country. N. 
—_ 





I+]| The letter from Thomas of Didymus is expreffed in terms fo 
polite and refpectful, that we cannot retufe to the writer our acknow- 
legements for his favour; nor fhall we difflemble the fatisfaction which 
we always receive from the approbation of every candid reader, 
With refpe&t, however, to the confideration of his grand quettion, 
« Did Jesus really pig on the crofs?” we muft decline the in- 
quiry, as a fubje& that might involve us in controverfy, and which 
is, Moreover, not within the province of a Review of the produc- 
tions of the prefs. —We have fome faint remembrance of a pamphlet 
on ‘* Syncopes, or fainting fits,” which, we imagine, bore 
fome relation to this queftion: it was circulated about forty years 
ago: but whether it was ever advertized for public fale, we cannot 
fay: nor did we either review or peruf2 it. It was faid to be the 
production of the coarfe pen of Peter Annet: but whether it is to 
found in the collection of traéts by that unbelieving writer, printed 
for Richardfon, in an octavo volume, 1766, we know not. 





tit B.T. informs us, that Mrs. Parfons’s farce of ‘* The In. 
trigues of a Morning,” reviewed in our Jatt Number, p.217, ‘isa 
copy, almoft jitera!, of **‘ The Plotting Lovers, or the Difmal 
Squire,” by Mr. Charles Shadwell, nephew to Shadwell the 
Laureat, and was firft acted and priated in Dublin, 1720. Mr. 
Pa Shadwell, 
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Shadwell, however, acknowleges that even he was not the Original 
author, and that it is an abridgement of Moliere’s Monheur gp 
Pourceaugnac.’ On this fubje&t, we have nothing to add, as we have 
never feen Mr. Shadwell’s publication. 

1§!| We cannot acquaint Mr. Bifhop where he may obtain the 
work concerning which be writes to us, 28 we procured it abroad; 
where, as we intimated when reviewing it, we tuppofed it to be 
printed, though the word London food at the bottom of the title. 
page. If it can be had, Mr. Ely fly in the Strand, or M., de Boffe 
in Gerard-{ftreet, Scho, are the peiions to wiom we advile our cor. 
refpondent to apply. 














§*§ We know nothing of the work mentioned by J. S. farther 
than that it is a periodical publication flill continued. If it fhould 
fall into our hands when completed in volumes, we fhall give an 
account of it:—but J S. had no right to make us pay the poftage 
of his letter from a confiderable diftance, becaufe he might have 
private reafons for impatiently wifhing to fee that account, 





+§¢ Aconftant Reader withes that, in our account of the Philofo. 
phical Trantactions, in our laft Review, we had noticed * the omif- 
fion of the regilter of the magnetical inftruments, which ufed to 
accompany the Meteorological Journal.’ It did not occur to us that 
we had any right to call on the Royal Society for that which they 
did not chufe to publifh: but if they find that the public with for 
the continuance of this regifter, they will doubtlefs refume it. 


fr, *§* We have received the controverfial paper printed in the 
Bath Chronicle, relative to the flave-trade; in which fome reference 
is made to the Monthly Review.—No confideration, whatever, can 
induce us to difguft the generality of our readers, by fuffering the 
Review to be made a party in a controverfy of that kind: but we 
muft remark, that the writer in the Bath Chronicle is miftaken, if 
he fuppofes that the Reviewers are, in any degree, anfwerable for 
the contents of papers which bookfellers, or others, procure to be 
ftitched up with the Reviews. We obferve, however, that Justice 
bas held the fcale in this bufinefs, and that doth parties have taken 
the fame advantage. 








+4+ The Authors of the Monthly Review prefent their compli- 
ments to the gentleman (unknown) who fent them an account of 2 
fermon lately preached before the univerfity of - Had he re- 
collected that the Reviewers have declared their non-acceptance of 
fuch communications, he might have been faved the trouble of 
tranfmitting an article which, however well drawn up, muft be de- 
clined. —The fermon will be noticed in a future Review. 

We have likewife received from Somebcdy, an account of a /omething 
called ‘* Chriftian Confit.” Such volunteering can never produce 
any advantage to the M.R. 
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